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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
_ PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Under the direction of Messrs A, and 8, Garrr. 
EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT. 


Conductor—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN, assisted by Mr ALFRED CELLIER. 

Artists :—Mesdames Edith Wynne, Alma Verdini, José Sherrington, Anna 
Williams, Mary Davies, and Rose Hersee; Mesdames Antoinette Sterling and 
De Fonblanque; Messrs Edward Lloyd, Maybrick, Federici, and McGuckin; 
Mdme Montigny-Remaury and Mr Howard Reynolds. 

Sane by Messrs Gatti, of the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Adelaide Street, 
Strand. 

Prices—Private Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., £1 1s,, and 10s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 
2s, 6d.; Orchestra Stalls (separate entrance), 2s. Promenade, One Shilling. 

Box Office open daily from 10 to 5, 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
tern T. Lawrence, J, Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
lowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 gui per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
~— any time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 
all, W. 


ICORDIY’S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 
23, OHARLES STREET, MippLESEX HospriTaL, Lonpon, W. 
Lists of Voeal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 


All Sheet Music at halfprice. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 














Ricorp1's GRAN CATALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 


NEW SONGS. 

Piysutr: “WELOOME, PRETTY PRIMROSE” (“ Salve o Rosa”), sung by 
Mdlle Thalberg, 4s.; ‘‘ EYES 80 BLUE,” 4s. 

Rotor: ‘‘ FIOR 0 LANGUE,” 3s.; “SAI PEROHE ?” 3s. 6d. ; ‘“ OANTA,” 
Ballata, 4s, ; “‘ T’AMO ANCORA,” 3s. 

THALBERG: “ SEPARATION ” (‘‘ La partenza”), sung by Malle Thalberg, 3s. 

Tosti: ‘““OHE! MAMMA!”, 3s. 6d.; ‘““LONTAN DAGLI OCOHI,” 4s.; 
“CHI TARDI ARRIVA MALE ALLOGGIA,” 3s, 6d.; “RIDE BEN 
CHI RIDE L’ULTIMO,” 3s. 

MENDELssoHN’s “LIEDER.” An elegant book, in 8vo, containing from Nos, 
i to 36 inclusive, of the Songs without Words. Price 1s. 6d, net. 

All post free for Half price. 

“CLEMENTI,” Vol. I., II., III., IV., 1s, 6d. net. Bacu. 
1s. 6d. each net. 

“ DANZE CELEBRI ” (celebrated Dance Music), containing from nine to twenty- 
four pieces each volume, In four vols., 3s. each net, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his very popular 
Ballad, ‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” during this month at 
the Alexandra Palace and at Brighton and Southport. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will: sing his popular Ballad, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” during the month of September, 
at his engagement at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden. 
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PyoORcEsten MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
SEPTEMBER 10ru, liTH, 12TH, AND 13TH, 1878. 


Under the immediate patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 


TuESDAY Morning, GRAND CHORAL SERVICE. 

TuEsDAY Evening (in the Cathedral), “‘THE 
“REQUIEM” MASS; ‘“‘HYMN OF PRAISE.” 

WEDNESDAY Morning, “‘ ELIJAH.” 

WeEpNESDAY Evening, GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONOERT. 

THURSDAY Morning, ‘‘ HEZEKIAH” (new Oratorio), Dr ARMES; Anthem, 
“HEAR MY PRAYER”; “THE LAST JUDGMENT” 

Tuurspay Evening, GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 

Fripay Morning, ‘‘ THE MESSIAH.” 

Pripay Evening, GRAND OHORAL SERVICE. 


CREATION” (Part I1.); 


Principal Vocalists—Mdme ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, and Miss Mary 
Davies ; Mdme Parey, and Miss BERTHA GRIFFITHS; Mr E. Lioyp, and Mr 
Guy; Mr Wapmorg, and Signor Fotr. 

The Band and Chorus will number Three Hundred and Fifty performers. 

Programmes, with full particulars, may be obtained free on application to 
Messrs Deighton or Mr Spark, High Street, Worcester . 


ENOR WANTED, for Hunstzr Partsh Cuurcu. For 
e. ste apply to the Organist, E. Crospy, Chemist, Low Road, 
unsiet, 


HOIR BOYS.—WANTED immediately, for a Surpliced 

Church Choir, Four or Five BOYS possessing really good voices, and able 

to read music, Salary, £4 or £5 per annum, according to efficiency. Address 
“*V 331,” Mercury Office, Leeds. 











Just Published. 
THE PORTRAIT OF 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


ETCHED BY 


HUBERT HERKOMER. 


From the Picture painted by him, and presented to the celebrated Composer by 
the Members of the German Atheneum in London in the year 1877. 


Size of etching without margin, 19 in. by 15in. 


REMARK PROOFS... ‘Sis we on a rom at a -.. £12 12 0 
(Of these only twenty numbered impressions have been printed). 

Artist’s Proofs one i poe nea “iti eee ae ion a 68's 

Lettered Proofs - 33 0 

Print impressions ... we 110 


The two first-named states are now ready, and can be procured of 
GOUPIL & OO., 25, Bedford Street, Covent Garden ; 


and 
SCHOTT & CO., 159, Regent Street ; 
Where Subscribers’ Names are also received for the Lettered Proofs and Print 
Impressions. 
June 1, 1878, 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Eastbourne, on Monday and 
Friday next, and at Brighton on Sept. 14. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


M2 BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c,, to be addressed to 
Mr N. Vert, 62, New Bond Street, W. 











NEW SONGS BY L, BADIA. 


**COM’ ERA BELLA” (“FAIR WAS MY LADY”). The English 


words by Marra X. HAYES... pate ate aim sececik shinies All 4s. 
“LA NUIT SUR LE LAO” (“INTORNO AL LAGO”). Sung by 

Mdlle CARLOTTA BADIA ae ado ian ons tee es jen a oe 
“LEAVES OF AUTUMN.” Words by N. L. Ferri » 48. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 


ERGSON’S “SERENADE MORESQUE,” sung every 

evening at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, and at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert 

oy =, Percy), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent 
reet, W, ‘ 
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NOTICE. 


Che Cheatre: 

Che Cheatre: 
MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 

New SERIES. No. I. NOW READY. 

This number contains elaborate 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PoRTRAITS OF MISS ELLEN TERRY AND MR. HENRY IRVING. 
Not the least interesting feature of the ‘The Theatre” in its new form will be a 
number of signed articles, collectively headed 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Mr. Sothern, Mr, Frank Marshall, Mr, Joseph Hatton, Mr. Henry 8. Leigh, 
Miss Kate Field, Mr. Henry Hersee, Mr. Frederick Hawkins, contribute to this 
number. Among those who haye promised to contribute to the Round Table, 
are the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. H, J. Byron, Mr, Irving, Mr. Sala, Mr. 
Davison, Mr, Broughton, and the Hon. L. Wingiield. 

The first number contains the beginning of a Novelette, entitled 
“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK; OR, A ROMANCE OF THE STAGE.” 
By JosepH Hatton, Author of ‘‘ Clytie.” 

Price 1s. 
, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's onan Fields, W.C. 
~ Just ‘Publis! red, Ton, 


ENIS DEAR.” Ballad. Price 3s. 
“A MOTHER'S DREAM.” Ballad. Price 3s, 
The Words and Music by T, J. Prout. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MINNIE HAUK. 
"| ea ” (Valse), by Anprr1, sung by Mdlle 


Minnie Hauk in the Lesson Scene of // Barbiere di Siviglia at Her Majesty's 
by Duncan Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Parole del Signor 
London: Duncan 


London: 





Theatre, is published, price 4s., 


DICORDI (“ Memories ”). 
ANGIOLINI. Musica di IstpoRE DE 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG.—* REPENTANCE.” 
a MANNING. Price 3s. Composed by F. Von LESEN. 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


tomanza. 
Lara. Price 4s. 


Words by E. B. 


London: DuNcAN 


Just Published. 
ONGARESE.” From Haypn’s Trio in G. 


Pianoforte by Mdme Ovury. Price 4s. London: 
‘gent Street, W. 


ONDO ALL’ 
Transcribed for the 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Re 


Just Published. a 
A ROSE D’AMOUR.” Morceau. 


4J W.F.Taytor, Price3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
Btreet, Ww. 


Pour le Piano. Par 
244, Regent 


Just Published. 7 
“OLD ENGLAND’S AWAKE.” 


CHAMPION. Price 4s. London: Duncan 


NTEW National Song, 
Words and Music by SUCHE! 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
“0 TELL ME SHALL MY LOVE BE MINE? 
(SONG), 
With Violin or Violoncello Accompaniment. 
Composed by 


HENRY J. LUTGEN. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davrson & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


THE FANTASY WALTZES, 


For the PIANOFORTE, 
BY HARRY CROFT HILLER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, west Street, W. 


‘WILFORD MORGAN'S POPULAR | SONGS. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” ... 

‘*SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Lioyp 

“HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WILFoRD MORGAN . 
‘“‘LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” Sun x by Miss EpiruH Ww YNNE oe 
‘*COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.” Seng by Mr. WILFoRD Monaax... 
“BY THE SEA.” Sung by Mdme TREBELLI ae : wi 
“I WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN.” Sung by Signor Four 

‘“ENGLAND’S RAMPART.” Sung by Mr Lewis agama 

“A MOTHER’S LOVE” . Ne 

“TELL ME, AM I FAIR?” 


London: Duncan Davison & 00., 244, Gin Btreet, W. 





CARL KREBS’ STUDIES. 
REBS’ STUDY No. 2, in B flat major; and Krebs’ 


Study No, 10, in F major, as le geo by Mdlle MARIE KREBS, at her 
Recital at St James’s Hall, are publishe price 3s, each, by DuNcAN Dayison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Then came two Studies from the pen of Mdlle Krebs’ father and instructor, 
the second of which, a capital wrist exercise, was dashed out with such astonish. 
ing bravura, that the unusually cold audience was roused into calling for an 
encore, with which Malle Krebs complied. ”"— Brighton Gazette, 

“The greatest success was in the two Studies composed (probably for her) by 
her father. The second in F was a good specimen of octave playing. The 
rapidity and evenness of the octaves elicited the only encore of the recital.”’— 
Brighton Guardian. 


“V HEN SPRING RETURNS.” Song. 

“SNOWDROP, SWEET SIMPLE FLOWER.” Ballad. 
The Words and Music by T. J. Prov. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW DUETS by — HENRY SMART. 


THE CURFEW BELL (for Soprano and Mezzo)... a ve ass? Gh 
WHEN SPRING RETURNS 9» | 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS by HENRY SMART. 


YOUR ae, ae THE SPRING. Words by F. Enocn ... 
THE HUNTER’S MOON 9s Pe 
NOT ALONE. Words by Marta X, HAYES ... és eh 
THE BOY AND THE STREAM. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 





Price 2s. 
Price 3s, 


London: 











URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by MoorE. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR O” .,. tee eee coe 28, 
2. “ ROBIN ADAIR ” (‘‘ EILEEN AROON %y vee «we 28. 
3. “O DE AR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ” vos oe 2. 


Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





London : 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA. 
A NGBLS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music by F. Scuira. Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


THE 


SHA.” 
(MEDITATION, ) 


For the Pianoforte. 
By DESMOND L. RYAN. 
Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, _— Street, W. 
“A DREAM WISH.” 

DREAM WISH ” (Gipsy Song). Poetry by Mrs M. A. 

Bayes. Music by M. Bera@son. Sung with distinguished success 
at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, is published. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
eS eo FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP ?” 


Sung by Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the Monday Popular 
Poetry by SHELLEY. Music by J. W. Davison. London: 
244, Regent Street, Ww. 


“ON 





Concerts. Price 4s, 


Du NCAN_ DAVISON & Co., 


CARL KREBS’ TEN DAILY STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


No. aa STUDY IN 0 MAJOR (for both hands, together and alternately)... 

. STUDY 1N B FLAT MAJOR (for groups of six notes) 

. B8TUDY IN E MAJOR (for rapidity, both hands _together and 

alternate’ ly) see 

STUDY IN D MAJOR’ (for tremolo) 

STUDY IN C MINOR (for the scales) . 

STUDY IN D MINOR (for thirds) je 

STUDY IN D MINOR (for crossing the hands) 

STUDY IN G MAJOR (for triplets) 

STUDY IN A MINOR (for fluency, and ‘to equalize ‘the fingers). 

STUDY IN F MAJOR (for octaves)... oa 
*Played by Mdlle Marie Krebs at her recitals, 


wows? 


Seerame wid: 
coccoccso oo 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS, 

The first week of Messrs Gatti’s enterprise has presented a more 
than ordinary variety of attractions. If the remaining seven 
symphonies of Beethoven which are to follow in the due order of 
succession are performed with the same spirit, accuracy, and minute 
attention to light and shade as the first in C major, on Monday 
night, under the direction of Mr Arthur Sullivan, amateurs of 
good music will have cause to rejoice. When some would-be con- 
noisseur was depreciating the first of Beethoven’s symphonies 
before Mendelssohn, that great composer is said to have remarked 
that “but for the first we should not have had the second, and 
but for the second we should not have the third ”—a significant 
rebuke. The truth is that there is almost as wide a leap between 
the first symphony and the second (D) as there is between the 
second and the third, the magnificent Erotica, in the last move- 
ment of which Beethoven showed that he could rival the finale of 
Mozart’s Jupiter, while making the most ingenious devices of 
counterpoint everywhere subservient to a dominant poetical idea— 
the /ucidus ordo being just as conspicuous as in the still more 
elaborate work of his predecessor, who died just 21 years after 
Beethoven was born. The overture at this concert was the 
irrepressible Zampa of Hérold—for which an occasional substitu- 
tion of his Pré aux Clercs, so much less discursive in plan, would 
by no means be regarded with disfavour. That genuine artist, 
Mdme Rose Hersee, a real soprano of the legitimate school, made 
her first appearance on this occasion, and in two compositions of a 
very opposite character—the great scena, “ Softly sighs,” from Der 
Freischiitz,and the “ Laughing song,” from Auber’s Manon L’ Escaut 
—displayed her talent and versatility to equal advantage. Being 
unanimously encored in the latter she returned to the orchestra 
and gave Charles Horn’s ever fresh and tuneful ballad, “ Cherry 
ripe.” Mdme Antoinette Sterling, the American contralto, whose 
expressive singing is growing more and more in general acceptance, 
was similarly complimented for her rendering of two songs, the 
first being Mr Cowen’s “ Better Land,” the second “Caller 
Herrin.’” The vocalist of the other sex was Signor Federici. 
By her execution of one of Chopin’s Polonaises, Miss Josephine 
Lawrence confirmed the good impression she had made in Mendels- 
sohn’s G minor concerto. On the first “Classical Night” (Wed- 
nesday), the overtures were Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas, written for 
Victor Hugo's play, which, though he pronounced it “ detestable,” 
he has nevertheless marvellously illustrated, and Beethoven’s great 
Leonora, “No, 3” (or “No, 1”—it matters little), about which it 
would be superfluous to say more than that both were finely played. 
The symphony was Schumann’s in B flat, earliest and in some re- 
spects happiest of the four great orchestral works bequeathed 
by that thoughtful, aspiring, and ever earnest master to his 
art. How happy was Schumann after its first performance, under 
Mendelssohn’s direction, at the Leipsic Gewandhaus (March 1841), 
may be gathered from his correspondence. “It met with,” he 
writes, “such a reception as has been awarded to no symphony since 
Beethoven.” Be that as it may, the fact of his familiarly styling it 
the “ Friihlings Symphonie,” (Spring Symphony) emphatically 
expressed his sentiment about it ; and, indeed, from first to last, it is 
marked by a vigour and freshness wholly free from that somewhat 
morbid tone which in part characterises so many of the works that 
came before and after it. It is veritable “spring” and vital 
energy from one end to the other. The performance showed how 
thoroughly Mr. Sullivan had studied the work, how he had 
mastered all the nuances, all the delicate shades of feeling and 
expression that distinguish it. He was lucky in having such an 
orchestra to understand and follow him. A better performance 
could hardly have been desired. The other orchestral piece was a 
charming and melodious air de ballet from Schubert’s Rosamunda, 
for the discovery of which, and other treasures of the kind, we are 
indebted to Mr George Grove. Miss Lawrence repeated her per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s concerto. In addition to some of the 
singers we have named, our foremost contralto, Mdme Patey, and 
Mr Barton McGuckin, one of the most rising tenors of the day, 
appeared, each creating a lively sensation—the lady in Beethoven's 
song, “Creation’s Hymn,” which she was compelled to sing twice, the 
gentleman in the well-known air, “In native worth,” from Haydn’s 
Creation, The “English Night” on Friday brought another 
crowded audience. All the compositions, vocal and instrumental, 
were by native composers, including G. A. Macfarren’s character- 
istic overture, Chevy Chace (but recently performed at the Trocadéro 





in Paris), which, though more than 40 years old, sounds as fresh 
as though it had been written yesterday; Mr John Francis 
Barnett’s cleverly written orchestral piece, The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel; Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte concerto in F minor 
(another of the works chosen by Mr Sullivan for the first English 
concert at the Trocadéro), performed by Miss Josephine Lawrence ; 
and three movements—scherzo, romance, and jfinale—from a 
symphony in G by Mr. Alfred Cellier, so prepossessing and full of 
interest as to create a regret that the first movement 
was not also included. There were also many songs, not 
the least welcome of which was “ Wake my love,” from the 
late Edward Loder’s Night Dancers. This won a general encore 
for Mr Edward Lloyd, who, instead of repeating it, however, sub- 
stituted “When other lips and other hearts,” from Balfe’s 
perennial Bohemian Girl. Miss Mary Davies was also deservedly 
encored in Bishop’s “Tell me my heart.” Whenever the orchestra 
was not employed, the songs, as on previous occasions, were 
accompanied on the pianoforte by M. Marlois, a practised adept in 
this special requirement. 

At the concert on Saturday night Mdme Montigny-Rémaury, 
who stands in the first rank of French pianists, was a prominent 
attraction. This lady possesses a command of the key-board which 
can only be the joint result of natural aptitude and assiduous study. 
She is in every sense a legitimate player. The criticon the look out 
for a false or uncertain note from Mdme Montigny may as well spare 
himself the pains, her accuracy being as remarkable as her taste is 
refined. With regard to mechanism, in short, she is fairly beyond 
reproach ; and to this she adds an elastic touch, combined with a 
tone thoroughly musical. Her playing, moreover, unites grace with 
brilliancy—never exaggerated, never self-asserting, but as quiet 
and composed as it is effective. All these desirable qualities were 
favourably exhibited in her performance of Mendelssohn’s Capriccio 
Brillénte (to use the author's own title) in B minor, an early work 
(1832) and, by the way, one of the first of his own compositions 
ever played by Mendelssohn himself in England. It was given 
by Mdme Montigny con amore, with unflagging spirit from first to 
last, admirably accompanied by the orchestra, listened to by the 
vast audience with evident interest, and applauded with a warmth 
and unanimity not to be mistaken. In the second part of the 
concert Mdme Montigny introduced, as solos, a gavotte by Silas 
and a tarantella by Wehli, being encored in the last of which, she 
substituted another piece. Her success was complete. There were 
three overtures in the programme, the Barbiére and Guillaume 
Tell of Rossini, and the Mireille of Gounod—that charming pastoral 
opera which it would seem we are never destined to hear 
again, although it has more than once been promised 
by Mr Mapleson, with the additions and modifications of 
its composer. We had also the Saltarello for orchestra, 
which, in spite of a certain “ entrain,” we cannot easily be per- 
suaded to class among the popular French musician’s happiest 
efforts. Some of the incidental music in Henry VIII., composed 
by Mr Sullivan for a revival of Shakspere’s play at Manchester, to 
which, not very long since, we were introduced at the Crystal 
Palace, was a welcome feature in the programme. The selection 
comprised the pompous “ Introduzione Marziale” (why not 
Martial Introduction ?), the piquant “Graceful Dance,” which 
occupies the place of orchestral prelude to The Sorcerer and the 
delicious “slow Water Music.” The last of these, if the cornet-a- 
pistons so skilfully handled by Mr Howard Reynolds, was played 
at a distance (or “ bouché”)—an expedient frequently resorted to 
—would have double the effect. As it is, the loud tones of the 
solo instrument are in too strong contrast with the soft orchestral 
strains representing the “water music,” of which they should 
naturally form a component part. The second part of the concert 
(“ miscellaneous”), owing to the continued absence of M. Metra, 
was conducted by Mr Alfred Cellier, with all the ease and 
authority of a practised adept. The singers were Mdlle 
Alma Verdini, Miss Anna Williams, and Mr. Maybrick, each of 
whom was applauded and encored in one or two pieces, as was Mr 
Howard Reynolds, who played (or sang) “ Terence’s Farewell” on 
the cornet ; but there was nothing new to call for special remark. 

The second Beethoven symphony (in D) was performed on 
Monday night. A real success for these concerts may be pre- 
dicted if they are followed out as hitherto.— Times. 

[At the second “ Classical Night ” the first part began with the 
overture to Der Freischiitz, and ended with Mendelssohn’s Italian 
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Symphony—both admirably performed. The times of each 
successive movement of the symphony were exact to a nicety— 
just as Mendelssohn would have approved. Bravo Mr Sullivan! 
Mdme Montigny-Rémaury won another legitimate success in 
Beethoven's first pianoforte concerto (C major), about which we 
shall have more to say. Selections from Faust and Un Ballo in 
Maschera, in which Mr Fred Godfrey and the Coldstream Band 
take prominent part, now alternate with Zhe Sorcerer. Never- 
theless, Mr Sullivan surely knows that Boccherini composed more 
than one quintet, and, therefore, more than one minuet. If not, 
let him enquire of Mr Cellier, Mr Edward Lloyd created quite a 
sensation at this classical concert with “Sally in our Alley,” and, 
being unanimously called upon to sing it again, of course, gave 
something else. Messrs Gatti should be made to pay Mr Lloyd 
double terms.—D, 4).] 


—— 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

The re-appearance of Miss Bateman in Mary Warner deserves 
at least passing mention. The production at the Haymarket 
Theatre of Mr Tom Taylor’s drama, written expressly for Miss 
Bateman, was chronicled in these columns more than nine years 
ago, and we have nothing to add to the appreciation of it then 
published. The play has been morethan once revived since then, but 
it has never been given with more effect than during the present 
brief engagement of Miss Bateman in London. Capable actresses 
of tragedy are rare among us, from unfortunate causes which are 
too patent to those who know the stage; and the opportunity 
which is now enjoyed of comparing two tragedians like Miss 
Bateman and Mdlle Beatrice is an unusually valuable one. When 
Miss Bateman first attracted the attention of the English public in 
the melodrama of Leah many of her critics blamed her for an 
absence of restraint, an excessive vehemenceof expression in her style. 
In Mary Warner she impresses by never abandoning herself, and 
the quietness of her despair stirs the audience more profoundly 
than would the most passionate declamation. Although tlie piece 
deals throughout with the most sorrowful and sombre aspects of life, 
and has no bright colours to relieve scenes nearly all concerned 
with engineer's shops, police courts, and squalid courts and 
garrets, the interest never flags. The first contrast with the 


unpicturesqueness of the surroundings and costume of the English 
working class when judged by the standard of the same class in 
France. But in the end the greater reality of Mr Tom Taylor's 
drama brings home the pathos of the story more thoroughly, and 
Miss Bateman’s clear and unexcited elocution, in which every word 
tells, does its work more thoroughly than could the most im- 
passioned action. Mary Warner has accused herself of a crime to 
save her husband. The guilty person is neither her husband nor 
herself. The scene in the visiting cell at Brixton Prison when her 
husband comes to see her, supposing her guilty, and she finds him 
without gratitude for the sacrifice she has made, is one of the most 
touching ; and Mr Billington, as George Warner, contributes to its 
success, in the earlier part at least, as much as the heroine herself. 
The skill of the actress reaches its highest development when 
Mary Warner, after she has served her term of imprisonment, 
has been accused of a second robbery, has been turned away from 
her lodging, and is a hopeless wanderer upon the earth, comes 
unexpectedly upon her child in her husband’s house surrounded 
with all the signs of wealth and refinement. After embracing the 
little girl her only thought is to keep from the world the fact that 
the child had a mother so miserable and so forlorn. An unusual 
completeness and artistic finish is given to the representation by 
the excellence with which the minor parts and accessories of the 
drama are studied. Plum Court, a scene by Hawes Craven, is an 
excellent representation of one of the miserable refuges of London 
poverty which are doomed, let us hope, to speedy destruction by 
the operation of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. The réle of Milly 
Rigg, a confidante and friend of the heroine, is played with spirit 
and grace, if with some exaggeration in the earlier scenes, by 
Miss Virginia Francis, But Mr 8. Johnson, as Tollitt, Inspector of 
Police of the C Division, is the central figure among the minor 
personages, The assurance with which this man always claims 
gratitude for arresting the wrong person, his unbounded confidence 
in himself and scarcely hidden contempt for the magistrate, are 
quite sufficient to compensate the spectator for the trifling defect 








in the police-court scene when the prosecutor gives his evidence 
from the bench and unsworn. Inspector Tollitt is provided with 
a contrast in Tunks, an amiable prison warder, whom the grasping 
landlady in Pincher’s rents recognizes as one of the authorities by 
his use to her of the most frightful language. Bob Levitt, the 
drunken ne’er-do-well who brought calamity on Mary Warner 
and her husband by his theft, is played by Mr Fernandez, whose 
only fault is an excessively slow delivery. The occasion of the 
re-opening of this theatre has been taken for reducing the area 
occupied by the orchestra stalls and adding a few rows of comfort- 
able pit stalls let at a moderate price.— Times, 


—— 


IRVING’S HAMLET. 
(T'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Smr,—D. P. may be right in the second foot-note which appears 
to the article “Henry Irving,” taken from the Theatre; but I 
venture to ask him to re-consider the sentence which occasioned 
the “ note.” “The individuality of his (Irving’s) impersonations 
is /essened by peculiarities of intonation, and gesture, and deport- 
ment.” D. P. says heightened. Not so, if you please! Distinguished 
might express the meaning if the word lessened be objected to; 
but how heightened? The individuality which should mark 
respectively a perfect presentation of Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, 
Jingle, Matthias, and other characters (if a perfect presentment 
could be) might be said to be heightened if it should absorb all 
that is peculiar to the actor. But if peculiarities of the actor are 
more pronounced than those of the character, then it must he 
said, as it seems to me, that the individuality of the impersonation 
is lessened. But a perférmance of a character could hardly be 
judged of as an art-effort if the artist did not display something 
peculiar to himself. It is this which begets an amount of sym- 
pathy and helps to an appreciation of the performance, There is 
a difference between seeing the actor in the character, of which, it 
is quite needless to say, you are thoroughly well aware, and seeing 
the actor without the character, despite the statement in the play- 
bill that the character was to be sustained. It may be inferred 
that I give my choice to a performance of the former kind, which, 
inasmuch as it shows some of the actor's peculiarities, may be 


Woman of the People which the play suggests is the comparative | held to be /essened, rather than toa performance of which the 


actor alone is visible, and even to that “ perfect ” and therefore 
heightened presentation which deprives me of the opportunity of 
seeing the actor for whom, in preference to some of the characters 
he represents, I entertain regard. But as the full consideration 
of this subject would take us over a wide field, I abstain from 
further remark, save that I am, yours faithfully, L. 
August 10, 

<M 
| a. 
% Rey 7 


E itso. Let the phrase go as “ distinguished.” 

We shall be quite satisfied. Nevertheless, that 

“ peculiarities,” of no matter what kind, help 

\ towards making up the “individuality ” 
of a performer is true all the same, 


BD. yp. 





THE PREACHER’S LESSON.* 


The preacher stood by the restless sea, | ‘‘I love,” he said, “to hear your voice, 
Weary and sad at heart ; | It oft has made my heart rejoice, 

“There is noble work to be done,” It has lifted up my soul on high ; 

| You taught me to live, you have | 


said he, 
taught me to die,” 


“ But in none have I a part. 
My breast may glow, my thoughts | The preacher stood in the morning 
aspire, : 
But a See heeds the useless fire. | Wise teat the dawn appears ; 
Tis all in vain, tho’ I work my bests) His heart was filled with a new delight, 
Tam sper of striving, I fain would) ang his eyes were filled with tears. 
rest, “ T would not die, oh let me live, 
The preacher stood by a dying bed, | My weak complainings Heaven forgive! 
Speaking of hope and grace ; | Not all in vain my years were spent, 
The sick man raised his weary head, | Some seeds have blossomed—I am 
And a smile lit up his face. | content,” 


Re Henry. 





* Copyright. 
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“ SORCERER” COMPANY’S CHORUS v. PRINCIPALS, 
The above company, who played their first match at Hull last 
week, met again yesterday on the Hallam Club ground to play the 
return match, which resulted in a victory for the Chorus. Some 
excellent amateur cricket was displayed, especially by Messrs FE. 
Marre and G, Mudie in the Chorus second innings. These gentle- 
men batted with great spirit, and soon brought the score up to 
respectable figures, Great praise is also due to Mudie for his ex- 
cellent bowling. The Principals, although their score was not 
great, showed some very good play in the first innings, and in the 
second innings Mr Gerard Coventry batted brilliantly for a score 
of 31, never once giving a chance. The fielding of Messrs Cum- 
mings, Cook, Austin, Buels, and Levey is also worthy of mention, 
and Messrs J. H. Ryley and Harper did some good bowling for 
the Principals, On the whole, it was excellent cricket. Appended 
is the score :— 


Cuorvs. 
By, Bap GRh Dy Ram iho nas cdacebncsvasen b Coventry ...........644. 10 
J. Mahoney, b Harper ............... ce Lotty, b Levey ......... 2 
G, Mudie, b Harper ................... DRM dees cevivcsciansds 35 
E. H. Marre, run out .................6 Pie, TU ONEE xc scarthanatenassde 41 


B. Pepper, b Ryley ......... ....... .. 
G. Fawcett, c Cummings, b Ryley 
T. Sharpe, b Harper 
Cowbrick, b Harper 


1 
¢ Harper, b Coventry... 2 
c Harper, b Coventry... 2 
b Coventry 


9 
4 
4 
2 
2 cCummings, b Coventry 
0 
5 
0 
2 


BOPGUOM,, TOU GUIE as acsc nas sscccveoesnsee 2 ec Coventry, b Ryley ... 1 
Hamilton Clarke, b Austin ......... DN ia cancer tievoxcecs 0 
PERU csovetn tei bisetuinns in 2 J” eee 5 

40 99 

PRINCIPALS. 

A. J. Levey, b Mudie.................. 7 c Mudie, b Marre ...... 0 
Buelsy RRR Oi iii wide cileeisiacrizs 12 c Stepan, b Mudie ...... 2 
Lotty, men ag ote is idiiess detdlessce eee eee + 
R. Cummings, b Marre ............... 11 ec Mahoney, b Mudie ... 8 
Harper, b Mudie ......................... 7 © Fawcett, b Pepper ... 5 
G, Coventry, b Mudie ................ 2 © Pepper, b Mudie ...... 31 
J. H. Ryley, c Pepper, b Mudie ... 1 b Mudie..............00000 1 
S. H. Austen, b Mudie ............... 3c Pepper, b Mudie ...... 5 
A. Rousbey, not out ...............0. Oxs Dias dicesisscitlcks 0 
J. F: Cook, b: Mudie ®.222505...6506006 Orme .ncciiictiing 0 
RNR iis dhideocie 2 EERO sic ccscsiccs 3 

46 59 


Umpire for both teams: Mr George Westaman, late of the 
Theatre Royal. 

At the termination of the 
match, the Sorcerer Company, 
numbering fifty ladies and gen- 
tlemen, sat down to dinner at 
the Plough Inn, After the 
usual healths had been drank, 
the company returned to Shef- 
field, and gave an excellent per- 
formance of The Sorcerer before 
a crowded house. Here it must 
be admitted that Messrs W. S. 
Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan 
bowled all the crickets out of 
remembrance.—Sheffield Inde- 
pendent, Aug. 10. 





—o— 
NOTES ON THE WAY. 


(From a Rambling Correspondent.) 

The London season being over, the proper thing to do is to 
take wings and fly away, for although there is a time when it is 
highly desirable to be seen in London, and as it regards musical 
artists, to be heard too, and to be taken notice of, there is certainly 
also a time for which the etiquett of “ gentility” prescribes “ you 
must not be seen in London now,” and this indictment acts on 
some minds so strongly that we actually remember a case where 
an artist whose wings were perhaps at the time not strong enough, 
nevertheless shut up his apartments in town, leaving particular 
instructions that all enquiries (of which perhaps none were ever 
made) should be answered to the effect: “ that the gentleman had 
gone abroad,” which in his case meant “ that he had taken a small 





| di Parish-Alvars,” by Charles Oberthiir. 
| our steps towards Wiesbaden, but having only arrived there last 








room somewhere, in Kentish town, confining his solitary walks for 
some weeks to the most unfrequented outskirts, till in due course 
the Times announced again his arrival from abroad. Although 
we are quite as fond of rambling about as any one else, still we 
never satisfied this passion at the dictates of fashionable opinions, 
we went away when we could, and make no secret of it that we 
many times stayed at home, when it was quite contrary to accepted 
rules and ordinations. This time however we followed in the wake 
of the general exodus, and took wings, or rather the boat from 
Queensborough to Flushing, meeting on board the well-known com- 
poser and talented conductor of the Lelfast Philharmonic Society, 
Henry Stiehl, in whose genial company we enjoyed our voyage ex- 
ceedingly, and were indeed sorry when we had to separate at Venlo, 
from where he continued his journey to Hamburg, while we pro- 
ceeded towards Cologne, enjoying there a most pleasant chat with the 
versatile Father Hiller, and continuing next morning under most 
lovely weather our journey to Coblenz, hy one of the splendid ex- 
press steamers of the Rhine. From Coblenz we went through the 
charming valley of the river “ Lahn” to Ems; although our visit 
there was only a short one, we still were able to hear an excellent 
performance of the Kur Kapelle, about which a short time ago the 
Leipzig Musical Gazette spoke with particular distinction, and we 
have great pleasure to confirm that in Capellmeister Julius Liebig, 
the Kur Kapelle has a conductor whose great talent is unmistakable, 
We heard the Overture to Guillaume Tell performed with remark- 
able precision and excellence. The Orchestra of Herr Capellmeister 
Liebig comprises some excellent solo players, and the above men- 
tioned Overture gave us the opportunity to admire particularly 
the beautiful tone of the Hautbois players, as also the sweet tone 
and clever execution of the Flautist; and we understood that in 
Herr Ludwig Richter the Kurcapelle possesses an excellent Harpist, 
who lately distinguished himself very greatly by his playing of 
Parish-Alvars’ Fantasies, and the Elegie, “ Una lagrima sulla tomba 
From Ems we turned 


evening, it must be entered on another sheet of our diary whatever 
musical impressions we may have to record from here, 


——9 —— 


MAYENCE, 10rn AUGUST. 
(From our Mainz Correspondent.) 


Whatever you have heard and seen in and out of the London 
season, whatever you have heard in the shape of Grand Orchestral 
Concerts, by the two Philharmonic Societies, by so many private 
concerts conducted with great care and also masterly performed.— 
However you may not be able to judge of the effect of music as I 
heard it here—a grand Symphonic Concert on a Terrace (called 
the Anlage) in face of one of the most lovely sceneries in the 
world, the Rhine and Maine flow underneath you, the Taunus 
and Teldberg oposite you, the Woods or Park in which the seats 
are arranged are lighted with different glass coloured lamps, and 
in this enchanted sphere the concerts begins with nothing less than 
the Symphony in C minor, of course Beethoven’s. The seats are all 
occupied by a silent audience, who forget eating, drinking, and 
smoking, and listen with reverence to the imortal strains of the 
great Beethoven. This symphony forms one part of the pro- 
gramme, the first part is over—you seize the glass again, and 
drink to spirits past and present. The second part begins with 
R. Wagner's Vorspiel (Introduction) to the Meistersdnger, Phaéton, 
asymphonic poem by Saint Saéns, a most poetical version, then 
Kiintlerleben Valse by Jos Striiuss, the Overture to the merry 
wives—by Nicolai, and last Rhapsodie hongroise by Liszt the one 
inC%. During the last two pieces, the rolling of thunder and 
flashes of lightning flew over the trees, anda thin rain droped 
down, but the music went on, the tempest sooth down, and bright 
stars appeared—and the Rhapsodie of Liszt so delighted every one 
that it had to be repeated. Long after the last chord had ceazed 
we sat inhaling the soft breezes, and thought if we had such musio 
on a fine summer night in Hyde Park or Primrose Hill. The 
conductor of these concerts is Herr Emil Steinbach—a young man 
but a ripe man, full of talent, a composer, and alrea My enjoys & 
name of honour by his works. His able assistant is Herr Emil 


Mahr (pupil of the great Joachim) the violinist, who condueis in 
his absence, 
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, AND NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 

1as recently been held at Marlborough House, under 
the presidency of the Prince of Wales, with the view of advancing 
the science and art of music and of founding a Royal and National 
College of Music. At present the Royal Academy of Music and the 
National Training School for Music have no connection. It is pro- 
posed, with the assent of the managers of both these institutions, to 
consider the best methods of bringing them into connection, so that 
they may co-operate in promoting higher education in the art of 
music, and form the basis for a new college on a more extended and 
permanent footing than any existing institution. An executive 
committee, under the presidency of Prince Christian, has been ap- 
pointed, and will confer with representatives of both these institutions. 
It is hoped that the present scholarships given by public bodies 
throughout the country will be continued to the new college, and 
that the great city and municipal corporations, as well as individuals 
interested in music, will aid in founding new scholarships. In the 
autumn the Prince of Wales proposes to invite to a conference the 
chief representatives of the corporations interested in founding the 
new college. The following gentlemen attended the preliminary 
meeting at Marlborough House : 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales (in the chair), H. R. H. Prince 
Christian, K.G., Earl Granville, K.G., Earl Spencer, K.G., Lord 
Hampton, Lord Clarence Paget, Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart., Rev. 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Sir Wm. G, Anderson, K.C.B., 
Sir Henry Thring, K.C.B., Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Michael Costa, 
Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P., Mr Alderman Cotton, M.P., Mr 
Samuel Morley, M.P., Major-General Scott, C.B., the Dean of St 
Paul’s, Mr Thomas Chappell, Mr C. J. Freake, Mr Otto Goldschmidt, 
Mr John Hullah, Mr Henry Leslie, Mr Charles Morley, Professor 
G. A. Macfarren, Mr Kellow Pye, Rev. John Richardson, Dr A. S, 
Sullivan. 


———a 


MDME ADELINA PATTI. 


This world-renowned artist purposes to pay Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Dublin, Lelfast, and Birmingham a professional visit 
during the month of October ; and the inhabitants of each of these 
towns may be considered fortunate in having such a favourable 
opportunity of hearing the celebrated cantatrice in their own 
public hall. A peculiarity of Mdme Adelina Patti’s genius is, that 
in whatever form it may be manifested, that form appears for the 
time to be the best for the display of her talents. When she 
plays in light opera, her vivacity and winning grace appear to 
reach the culminating point of her character; when in tragic 
opera, that alone seems worthy of her wonderful dramatic genius. 
When seeing her on the stage the thought of a concert platform 
would indicate a place too formal for her abundant gifts; yet 
when heard there, her vocalization shines all the more resplendently 
by reason of the listener's attention being concentrated, and fixed 
alone upon her bird-like voice and marvellous vocal skill. Her 
genius has no weak part, and needs no extraneous adjuncts for its 
perfect development. The great artist will be assisted on her 
concert tour, for which Mr N. Vert has made the business arrange- 
ments, by Signori Nicolini, Vergara, Papini, and Tito Mattei. 

PG, 


——— ee 


MR HENRY IRVING AT HARBORNE. 


On Monday Mr Henry Irving laid the foundation-stone of the 
building of a new literary and scientific institute at Harborne, near 
sirmingham, and was afterwards entertained at luncheon in the 
Masonic Hall, Birmingham. About 200 guests assembled to do him 
honour. The chair was occupied by Mr Samuel Timmins, J.P. 
After the more formal toasts had been disposed of, the chairman 
presented to Mr Irving, on behalf of the institute committee, an 
illuminated address setting forth the objects of the institute, which 
is to be modelled, as to its main features, on the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, and gratefully acknowledging the assistance 
which Mr Irving had rendered to it. Mr Irving, in reply, said he 
was not only gratified, but deeply moved by the cordiality of the 
greeting which they had given to him, Speaking as the president 
of the Perry Barr Institute, he congratulated them most heartily 
upon the establishment of the Harborne Institute. It was not for 


| him to speak in detail to them of the course of study to be pursued 
at their institute ; but, speaking as an actor—and they would see it 
was as difficult for the player as for the professor to forget his 
calling for five minutes—he was glad to know that they would not 
leave out of their culture that legitimate development of the 
imagination without which life was but a dry routine. If they did 
not idealize something, this was a painfully prosaic world. Poetry 
and fiction did much to lighten care. For many persons the drama 
did more ; it sometimes helped many, especially the poor, the un- 
cultured, and unlettered to a right appreciation of life. He was on 
Saturday night, for a short time, at Mr Rodgers’s theatre in Birming- 
ham, and one could not help being struck to see the earnest and 
even revengeful manner in which the gallery expressed their dislike 
of the villain of the piece. He thought that was a homely and 
wholesome lesson to those who thought there was no good influence 
in the theatre. He did not argue—and he was sure that they did 
not expect him to argue—the question whether dramatic exposition 
had or had not a beneficial influence in the main upon society. If 
they differed on that point he should not have been there, and he 
should not have had the. satisfaction of having been chosen by his 
friends at Perry Barr as the representative of the association. 
With regard to those people who maintained that there was some- 
thing radically vicious in the whole theory and principle of the 
stage, well, they must live as comfortably as they could. They 
would like to rob actors of their audiences, but actors did not bear 
them any malice for that. What sensible men had to do was not to 
make futile attempts to destroy an institution which was bound up 
with some of the best instincts of human nature, but to strive to 
remove its abuses and elevate its tone. He was sure the members 
of that institution would never forget what they owed, and what the 
world owed, to that supreme genius who had shed permanent lustre 
on the dramatic literature of the country. Far above the merits of 
any individual actor there was this consideration, that if he aimed at 
the highest standard of his profession he helped thousands to a 
fellowship, sympathy, and intelligence with the great mind which 
gave to the drama its noblest form. But some persons said, “Oh! 
we think Shakspere very admirable, and if you played nothing else 
but his works at every theatre we should be delighted to support 
you.” It seemed to him that one might almost as well say, ‘‘ If 
every book of poetry I take up has not the lofty inspiration of 
Milton I must refuse to support poetry.” He did not suppose that 
if that were one’s sentiment poetry would suffer. It was impossible 
for Shakspere to be played in every theatre, for many obvious 
reasons. As to dramatic representation, as to everything else, there 
must be a variety of tastes. In all its many phases art had some- 
thing that was excellent. Certainly the higher the general level of 
their culture, the more exalted would be their taste, and he felt 
assured that the efforts of the members of that institute and kindred 
institutes would be directed to foster what was worthiest in 
dramatic art. 





ee) 


LIST OF THE MEMBERS OF MDME VIARD-LOUIS’S 
ORCHESTRA. 


First Violins.—Messrs Palmer (Principal), F. Amor, Betjemann, 
H. Bailey, H. Cooper, Carrington, Eayres, Easton, A. Gibson, 
J. Greebe, E. Halfpenny, E. Jones, C. Jung, Kummer, V. Nichol- 
son, F. Parker, J. Reed, W. Reed, A. Villin, and Wallace. 

Second Violins.—Messrs G, Collins (Principal), J. Brie, L. Diehl, 
Gunnis, Goepp, H. Gibson, C. Hayes, Jacobi, W. Levey, Leipold, 
Morley, W. Pratt, Snewing, Szezepanowski, Thirwall, and Zerbini. 

Violas.—Messrs Doyle (Principal), Bowie, Channell, Cubit, 
Halberstadt, Hann, Laurence, Schreurs, Silberberg, and Webb. 

Violoncello.—Messrs Jules Lasserre (Principal), A. Brousil, C. 
Brie, Boatwright, C. Ould, Ruddersdorff, Smith, J. Saunders, 
Vanderveldt, and Woolhouse. 

Double Basses.—Messrs Waud (Principal), Burnett, A. Collins, 
Griffiths, A. Howell, C. Harper, Jakeaway, E. Ould, Strugnall, and 
Winterbottom. 

Flutes—Messrs Vivian (Principal) and Jensen (Second), Piecolo— 
Mr Barrett. Obocs—Messrs Duhenes and Horton (Principals), and 
Malsch (Second). Clarionets—Messrs Snelling (Principal) and 
Augarde (Second). Fagoti—Messrs Trout (Principal) and Chisholme. 
Trumpets—Messrs McGrath (Principal) and W. Morrow (Second). 
Tromboni—Messrs Webster, Hadfield, and Harvey. Corni—Messrs 
Steinbruggen, Wendland, J. Standen, T, Mann, and Handley. 
Tympani—Mr J, Baker. Harp—Mr J, Cheshire. Gross Cassa— 
Mr Pierre Calkin. Side Drums—Mr P. Calkin, jun. Librarian— 
Mr P. Calkin. Conductor—Mr Weist Hill. At the Pianoforte— 
Mr Henry Leipold. 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
. (From ‘* The Theatre.” ) 

In the autumn of 1858 an audience comprising the cognoscenti of 
the intellectual world assembled at the Princess’s Theatre. It was 
the first night of the second revival there of King John, and the 
announcement of a new enterprise on the part of Mr and Mrs 
Charles Kean invariably awakened much interest. Expectation ran 
high, but it was not disappointed. The picture set before us of 
Norman England was vivid and correct ; the acting of Mr and Mrs 
Kean in the principal characters was of the highest stamp. But 
when the audience dispersed their thoughts were not entirely 
absorbed by what we have mentioned. No scene in the play had 
produced a deeper ay than that between Hubert and 
Arthur, thanks in the first place to the dramatist himself, and in 
the next to the unaffected pathos displayed by the little girl who 
represented the Prince. That little girl was Miss Ellen Terry, who 
had previously appeared at the same theatre as Mamillius in 
Winter’s Tale and other juvenile parts. Her merits were amply 
appreciated, and the Z'imes’ critic, in common with his brethren, 
praised the performance with characteristic liberality. It did not 
require exceptional sagacity to perceive that a bright future was in 
store for the young actress. 

From that time until the present Miss Terry’s progress has been 
rapid and decisive, although she has not been continuously before 
the public. Mr Kean left the Princess’s in 1859, and Miss Terry 
subsequently appeared at the Haymarket, the Queen’s, the Olympic, 
the Adelphi, and the Holborn Theatres. In 1867 she left the stage, 
as she thought, for good, but seven years afterwards was prevailed 
upon to return. The character in which she re-appeared was 
Philippa Chester, in The Wandering Heir, That her mind had not 
been idle during her retirement was proved when, in 1874, she 
appeared at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. Her acting in The 
Merchant of Venice and Money amounted to a revelation, and those 
who had predicted her success on the stage were in high glee. In 
a part of a different description, Mabel Vane, in Masks and Faces, 
she confirmed the advantage she had gained. Since her engagement 
at the Court Theatre her popularity has perceptibly increased. Her 
Lilian Vavasour might by itself have secured the success of the 
revival of New Men and Old Acres; her Olivia has given her a 
place in the first rank of English actresses. 

Had not the word become, through terrible misuse, oppro- 
brious, we should venture to describe Miss Ellen Terry as an old- 
Jashioned actress ; for in all but age, countenance, and attire, she 
seems to be of the past period when grace of bearing and nice 
perception of what may be called the inflections of a réle were 
thought worth study. She is a finely-formed link joining two 
styles of acting, the artistic and untrained. Becoming unwillingly 
accustomed to expect on the stage no more than imitation of the 
careless ease which is affected and incurable clumsiness which is 
attained in the manners of modern society, it was with rare pleasure 
that we found memories of the elegant and skilful actresses of a 
bygone generation awakened when she first re-appeared as the 
irresistible advocate in The Merchant of Venice at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre. 

For scarcely had the curtain been long raised than the spectator 
could perceive that the representative of the Venetian heiress, who 
with anxious heart and captivating attitude watched Fate, as 
princely lovers challenged it for her sake, was not of the common 
order. The regular features of no rare beauty became singularly 
fascinating as change of expression indicated the varying emotions 
of suspense, fear, relief, delight. The form, of no unique perfection, 
seemed from classic gracefulness of pose to be that of a very Roman 
lady, such as sculptors would perpetuate ; and the contralto voice, 
though at times unmusical, sounded in its depth and soothing 
cadences grateful to ears long familiar only with the monotonous 
piping from the shrill soprani of self-promoted soubrettes. One 
saw instantly that the exquisitely blended character of Portia had 
been understood and studied, and that it was rendered not merely 
by the “light of nature,” which is often only the rushlights of 
ignorance, but by means of the faculty which training alone can 
impart. The sympathetic, impressive voice, delivering the verse 
of Shakspeare, so seldom heard in harmony, moved feelings which 
even a more melodious one would have failed to arouse, and thrilled 
our common sense of the beautiful. Then the exquisite Mercy 
speech was spoken as it had not been for years. Not, however, in 
the serious Trial, but in the delightful Raillery scene which follows 
it, did the true line and range of the actress become evident. Then, 
as we watched the slender swaying figure, passing with long, 
graceful, gliding steps to and fro, the freely extending, bended 
arms and lightly waving hands, and well-manipulated fan pointing 
each airy utterance, we recognized a refined and accomplished 
comédienne preserving the invaluable traditions of her noble art, 
and showing what a height it might attain, 


















To Critics, 

A learned bard has given the 
precept well, 

“¢ Let those teach others who them- 
selves excel ;” 

But, sirs, to place it more distinct 
before ye, 

Allow me to relate a simple story : 

A parrot caged tillhe was old and 
gray, 

Neglected by his mistress fled 


away ; 

With joy betook him to the woods 
again, 

And sought to mingle with the 
JSeathered train. 

Behold him now assume the 
critic’s part, 

And scream out lessons in the 
songster’s art ; 


Peter IPindar. His skill so fine, his critic taste so 
clear, 


His censures fall on all alike severe ; 

The re he thought too harsh and shrill, 
The lark had talents, but had used them ill ; 
In vain to please, each warbler tired his throat ; 
The critic hissed and silenced every note. 

At length the astonished birds around him throng, 
And beg the favour of one little song ; 

Since surely he that judged of them 8o well, 

In singing must all other birds excel. ea 

Our critic look'd abash’d and scratch’d his head, 
Blushing (if birds can blush) @ dingy red, 
Then stammered to the importuning ring, 
“ Sirs, I can hiss, but never learn'd to sing. 





W. G. 
Thus, it will be seen, W. G, has put 
his foot upon criticism, and we shall hear 
no more of it. Adelina Patti can only be 
criticised by a critic who can sing as well as 
Adelina Patti. Joseph Joachim can only | 
be criticised by a critic who can play as well § 
as Joseph Joachim, Catch me such critics, 
and oblige, yours truly, | 
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PEBBALLAAAAAABA 
BERLIN. 
(Correspondence. ) 

The Royal Operahouse re-opens on the 28rd inst. with Weber’s 
Oberon, to be closely followed up by Cherubini’s Deux Journées and 
Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin. The principal attraction at Kroll’s 
Theatre lately has been Herr Nachbaur, in Le Postillon de Longju- 
meau and La Dame Blanche. The German season will run on till 
the end of September, and the Italian season, lasting between two 
and three months, commence immediately afterwards, when Mdlles 
Emma Saurel and Alina Fostrém, so popular last year, will return 
to their patrons here. 

Mdme Adelina Patti’s engagement for four performances is fixed 
for the end of November. Herr Bial, the manager, believes he will 
be able to* give two additional performances. ‘here is a chance of 
the speculation turning out brilliantly. The theatre will contain 
more than 1,000 persons. At 20 marks a seat, the evening’s takings 
may amount to 20,000 marks, of which 10,000 go to Mdme Patti and 
Signor Nicolini. Reckoning the nightly expenses 2,000 marks, there 
will remain 8,000 marks for each performance, or a profit of 32,000 
on the four. A company of Scandinavian National Singers, con- 
sisting of five women and five men, are engaged at the Belle 
Alliance Theater. The arrival of Gilmore’s orchestra, which was to 


open on the 13th August in Kroll’s Garten, has been announced 
by gigantic coloured posters and the portraits of all the performers, 
more Americano. The Spanish ‘‘ Estudiantina Figaro,” of singing 
and Fandango-dancing notoriety, is about to give a series of per- 
formances at the Friedrich- Wilhelmstidtisches Theater, 
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MARRIAGES, 

On 4 6th, at the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick Street, Mr 
Ernest (tyz, of Springfield House, Surrey, to Marre L. E, C. 
(Mdlle ALBant), daughter of M. I. Lajeunesse, of Canada. 

On o— 12th, at St George’s, Hanover Square, by the Rev. 
Edward roy JouNn SAMUEL, only son of John Alton of Fernside, 
Stamford Hill, to Mary BLancus, youngest daughter of Robert 
Atkins, of 96, Grosvenor Road, St George’s Square, S.W., and 

<p ey of the late William Black Atkins, of Coston Hall, 
orfolk. No cards 
DEATHS. 

On July 30th, F. H. Bourpry, Esq. (Signor Burdini), of 19, 
Bryanston Street, Portman Square, aged 65 years. 

On August 9th, EobwARD Murray, aged 49, 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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ROSSINI A RECRUIT. 
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When Napoleon was gee for his Russian campaign of 


1812, Giacomo Rossini drew a bad number in the conscription 
at his birthplace, Pesaro, then belonging to the States of the 
Church, and was doomed to follow asa soldier the standards of 
the new Ceesar to Moscow. His poor mother, who was indescribably 
attached to him, fainted with terror. Rossini took measures, 
though with but slight hopes of their proving successful, to effect 
his deliverance from the service. He had already written three 
small operas, J/ Cambiale di Matrimonio, a short comic production, 
for Venice ; L’Equivoco, for Bologna; and La Pietra del Paragone, 
for the Scala, Milan. The last achieved a brilliant triumph, quickly 
rendered him known, and may be regarded as the real commence- 








ment of his career. Rossini, the recruit, entrenched himself behind 
it. He wrote to two ladies with whom he was on intimate terms 
in Milan ; the one a member of the aristocracy, and the other a 
popular singer. Both resolved to do all in their power to 
preserve him to the art of his native land. The great 
lady applied to the highest dignitaries in the army ; she employed 
amiability, coquetry, dress, and, in fact, all the resources at her 
command, but to no purpose ; she could find no one who dared to 
excite Napoleon’s anger, and with respect to military matters the 
Emperor was of Draconian strictness. One evening that La 
Pietra was performed at the Scala, the Viceroy, Eugéne Beauhar- 
nais, who had just returned from an official tour, came on the 
stage after the second act, and approached the beautiful singer to 
whom Rossini had confided his destiny. “ Signora,” began the 
Viceroy, “I must tell you frankly that Iam perfectly entranced 
with you, your grace, and your singing, as well as with the opera; 
this Rossini has a great future.” “ Luckily,” replied the fair 
vocalist, profiting by the opportunity, “it only depends upon your 
Highness to assure that future, for they are about to have the 
youthful composer shot!” ‘ What do you mean?” enquired 
Eugéne, “I hope he is not involved in a conspiracy ? ”—“ Not in 
the least,” said the artist, “ but he is a recruit, and will have to 
march to Russia,” “Indeed!” said Eugéne, “I am obliged to 
you for the information.”—“ His mother is dying with anxiety 
about him; may I comfort her? ”—*“ You may, Signora.” Eugéne 
Beauharnais, one of the noblest spirits of his time, a man, even 
after the fall of Napoleon, treated by the conquerors with sym- 
pathy and respect, was far from standing on the height reached 
by the civilization of to-day, which values a soldier more than a 
great genius. A fortnight later the recruit received his discharge 
with the memorable remark: “It would be a disgrace for the 
Italian nation to see Rossini shot.” 
— oOo 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

De Hanstick says, in a letter from Paris:—“ Our friend 
Szarvady, whose house no one ever leaves without having heard 
or seen something interesting and beautiful, showed his visitors a 
book of music in Rousseau’s hand. It is an old-fashioned piece, 
from the pen of some now forgotten composer, but ennobled by 
the inscription: ‘Comé par J. J. Rousseau,’ on the title-page. 
This is probably the sole instance of a composition exciting interest 
and acquiring high value from the name of the copyist. Though 
it was a caprice on Rousseau’s part to earn his livelihood by copy- 
ing music, we must at least confess he earned his money. I never 
saw more beautiful musical manuscript. The heads of the notes 
so round and black, so stately and upright upon their delicate 
stems, and always at an equal distance from each other—a perfect 
treat for the eye! It is mechanical work, but one can see it was 
lovingly done. A man who copies in this style must be fond of 
copying. There is nothing in the characters to indicate Rousseau’s 
hasty, uncertain temper.” 





Art the end of the interesting series of concerts recently given 
by Mad. Viard-Louis in St James's Hall, that earnest musician 
and spirited lady presented Mr Weist Hill with a handsome baton, 
in recognition of his valuable services as conductor. The compli- 
ment to Mr Hill was fully merited, as all will agree; but that 
takes nothing away from the graceful act of its donor. 








Sir Jutius Benepict has gone on a short visit to Stuttgart. 


Mr Cartes Hatxf will succeed Mdme Montigny-Rémaury 
as pianist at the Covent Garden Concerts of Messrs Gatti. 








CoLoeye.—Gilmore’s Military Band and the Students’ Vocal 
Association from Upsala have given concerts here. 

Forst 1n Lavsizt.—The fourth Festival of the Lower Lausizt 
Vocal Association was celebrated here a short time since. About 
800 singers took part in the proceedings. 

BrussELs.—An epidemic of cantatas has broken out all over the 
country on the occasion of the Silver Wedding of the King and 
Queen. Even M. Humbert, manager of the Fantaisies-Parisiennes, 
the hotbed of buffo opera, has turned sentimental and written a poem 
which has been set by M. Alfred Tilman, a young Belgian composer, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


SHEFFIELD (j/rom a correspondent)—We have to thank Mr 
D'Oyly Carte for bringing 7’he Sorcerer to Sheffield. The ‘‘Gilbert- 
Sullivan combination” was received with enthusiasm by a crowded 
audience at the Theatre Royal. The principal character, Mr J. W. 
Wells, was played by Mr J. H. Riley, who gave the song, ‘‘ My 
name is John Wellington Wells,” with singular volubility. His 
performance was altogether good. The characters of Sir Marmaduke 
(Mr Arthur Rousbey), Dr Daly (Mr Fourneaux Cook), Alexis (Mr 
Gerard Coventry), Lady Sangazure (Miss Rosina Brandram), Aline 
(Miss Douglas Gordon), Mrs Partlet (Miss Harriet Coveney), the 
Counsel (Mr R. Cummings), Constance (Miss T. Camnaiamie were 
well represented. ‘‘Mr Gerard Coventry, who played Alexis at a 
very short notice, deserves,” says the /ndependent, ‘‘ special notice, 
His songs were given with taste and spirit, and the quality of his 
voice was generally admired. The orchestra, conducted by Mr 
Hamilton Clarke, was excellent, and Zhe Sorcerer may be said to 
have won the freedom of Shettield. We are promised H. JS. 
Pinafore at Mr D’Oyly Carte’s next visit.” 

Leeps.—The arrangements are now nearly complete for the 
re-opening of the Victoria Hall, after complete re-decoration, the 
addition of new electric sunlights, cleaning and repairs of the organ, 
&e., with two grand Festival Concerts on Friday and Saturday 
evenings, the 20th and 2Ist of September. The principal vocalists 
already engaged are Miss Rose Hersee, Mdme Enriquez, Mr Vernon 
Rigby, and Signor Federici, who will take the solo parts in Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, which will occupy the first part of Friday evening’s 
concert. The band will number between 60 and 70 performers, 
selected from the first orchestras in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, &c., and the chorus will include most of the best and most 
experienced singers in the town and neighbourhood, forming 
altogether a grand orchestra of three or four hundred voices. The 
organist is Mr J. K. Pyne, of the Cathedral and Town Hall, 
Manchester, and the conductor, Dr Spark, our borough organist. 
The arrangements are being carried out with great spirit and 
liberality by a large and influential committee of Aldermen, 
Councillors, and private gentlemen—the honorary secretaries being 
the Town Clerk and Alderman Gaunt. The proceeds of the festival 
will be devoted in aid of the medical charities of the town, and 
the prices of admission will, we understand, be essentially moderate. 
—Leeds Mercury, August 13. 





Mr Epwarp Murray, as announced in another part of our columns, 
died yesterday week of apoplexy. Although he had been far from 
well for a considerable period, his death was unexpectedly sudden. 
He was carried off by a series of fits, lasting about two hours. He 
died at the comparatively early age of forty-nine. As acting 
manager for the Pyne and Harrison Company, for the late Alfred 
Mellon, and for many other impresarii, Mr Edward Murray was 
well known not only to the theatrical, musical, and art world 
generally, but also to the public. By the urbane and gentlemanly 
manner in which he performed his official duties, he always proved 
himself the right man in the right place, while his good nature and 
lively conversation quickly converted all his private acquaintances 
into friends, by whom his loss will be deeply felt. Besides officiat- 
ing, as above stated, in the capacity of acting manager, he was for 
above twenty years one of the leading and most distinguished 
members of the choir at the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Southwark. 
He was buried on Thursday, the 15th inst., in Brompton Cemetery, 
and in the same grave as his brother, the genial and gifted Leigh 
Murray, who for a time, alas! far too short, was one of the 
greatest ornaments of our stage, and whose memory, both 
as man and actor, is still green as ever in the minds of all who knew 
him. The funeral arrangements were entrusted to the firm of Messrs 
Garstin & Sons, Baker Street, and carried out with all the efficiency 
and completeness for which that firm justly enjoys so high a reputa- 
tion. The elegant new car, black and gold, employed on the 
melancholy occasion, is a specimen of excellent taste, and contrasts 
most favourably with the lugubrious hearses with which we are still 
generally content to put up. 


STEPHEN HELLER: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, 
(From the ‘Sporting and Dramatic News.” ) 


This interesting work, which has already reached a second edition, 
will be heartily welcomed by musicians and amateurs. Thanks to the 
good offices of Mdme Arabella Goddard and Mr Charles Hallé, the 
compositions of Stephen Heller have become widely popular in this 
country, and there is scarcely any amateur pianist with pretensions 
to refined taste who does not possess a copious selection from the 
Heller repertory. It has been remarked by Feétis that, ‘‘ while the 
public is often unjust to an unknown name, however great the 
of genius, it is always glad to welcome that of one who has 
triumphed over difficulties ;” and now that the name of Stephen 
Heller is reverenced wherever art is rightly comprehended, this 
book—in which his early struggles, as ‘well ba his ultimate successes, 
are chronicled—will be read with genuine interest. M. Barbedette 
is not merely a biographer but a critic, and his remarks on the 
characteristics of Heller’s style, and on the special qualities of a 
large number of his chief works, will prove instructive as well as 
interesting. The history of Stephen Heller's life resembles that of 
many other composers. Born at Pesth, in Hungary, on the 15th of 
May, 1815, he showed at an early age so remarkable a musical 
organization that his friends, who had destined him for other pur- 
suits, acceded to his entreaties and allowed him to adopt music as 
his profession, At nine years of age he played with his master, 
Franz Brauer, in a concert at the Pesth Theatre, a concerto by 
Dussek for two pianofortes, He subsequently removed to Vienna 
and became pupil of Beethoven’s friend, Antoine Halm. At the 
age of thirteen he was then on a tour through Hungary, Poland, 
and North Germany, and was regarded as a prodigy, especially in 
reference to his wonderful powers of improvisation. This kind of 
life, lasting for four years, had an unhealthy influence on the boy’s 
art culture, and when he was nearly seventeen he ‘‘ began for the 
first time to realize that his musical education was not begun, but 
that he was merely a pianist with a brilliant touch, knowing nothing 
of art but what are called concert pieces, A few lessons in harmony, 
which he had received at Pesth from the aged organist, Cibalka, 
constituted his entire stock of musical science.” By good fortune 
he made the acquaintance of Count Fugger, a wealthy and highly- 
cultivated amateur, who made him acquainted with the musical 
riches bequeathed by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Later 
on he became enamoured of Mendelssohn and Chea, and was the 
first to play the works of Chopin at Augsburg. He tried composi- 
tion, and was so fortunate, when in his twenty-first year, as to 
interest Robert Schumann in his efforts. A correspondence, which 
lasted until the death of Schumann, commenced at this date (1836) 
and Schumann’s advice and criticism were. of invaluable benefit to 
the young aspirant. When his patron, Count Fugger died (1838), 
Heller proceeded to Paris—on the recommendation of Schumann— 
to study with Kalkbrenner, with whom he had been permitted to 
play a pianoforte duet at an Augsburg concert. He was unable to 
continue taking lessons of Kalkbrenner, whose terms were pre- 
posterous, and he found himself alone in Paris, ‘‘ with but a modest 
sum in his pocket, and destitute of other resources.” For forty 
years since then he has made Paris his home, and during the latter 
half of that period he has occupied a prominent place among the 
musical benefactors of mankind. The story of his life is told with 
unaffected simplicity by M. Barbedette, and is not only interesting 
but instructive. The criticisms by M. Barbedette appear to many 
readers the most valuable portion of the work. Sosiciaas and 
amateurs find in them a treasury of valuable comments, and enjo 
the performance of Stephen Heller’s charming musical ms with 
new zest after perusing the sympathetic and masterly analyses 
contained in this delightful book. The translation has been well 
executed, and the publishers have spared no pains in bringing out 
the handsome little volume which, with its admirable photographic 
portrait of Stephen Heller, and lithographic facsimile of one of his 
Préludes a Lili will be a desirable addition to every library.* 








FrankFurt, Avaust 11.—(From our Hocheim corvespondent).— 
The beautiful house joining the ‘‘ Palmengarten,” the delight of all 
visitors of that city, where excellent concerts varied with botani 
beauties, was burnt down last night. Herr Stassny (the able dance 
composer), who conducted these entertainments, will have a holiday 
until a temporary tent is built. 





According to statistical returns in the Popolo, Signor Millie, 
manager of the Politeama, Genoa, spent 23,860 lire for sixteen per- 
formances, and only got 10,145 lire in return, 








* Stephen Heller: his Life and Works (from the French of H, Barbedette), 
by Robert Brown-Borthwick, Vicar of All Saints, Scarborough, London; 
Ashdown & Parry, Hanover Square, 
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KUNDRY 
in R. Wagner's Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play. 
By J. H. Lorrier.* 
(Concluded from page 519. ) 


These three holy Virgins are found at various places under 
similarly sounding names: St Aubetta, Gverbetta, Villbetta— 
Ainpet, Wolbett, Wilbeth—Aubet, Guerre, Cubet — Aubeta, 
Carona, Bavina. Here and there they are considered as belong- 
ing to St Ursula’s 11,000 virgins, who, when pursued by the 
hordes of Attila, found refuge in Meransen. Such is the case in 
Langenholz, between Werenzhausen and Hagenheim, where their 
graves near a small Roman road were a very ancient place for 
pilgrimages. In the little village of Schildturn, also, in Lower 
Bavaria, there is, among other things, the church erected in the 
middle of the 13th century, and dedicated to the three holy Virgins 
of the company of St Ursula: Ainbeth, Barbeth, and Willbeth. 
In the old church of St Peter at Strassburgh, we are shoyn the 
graves of the three Virgins as companions of Ursula. : the 
church built by the three holy Virgins in the convent of Langen- 
haid, they are buried under the altar and painted on the pulpit; 
the eldest in a scarlet-red gown embroided with go/d (morning and 
evening red), and a black robe, also with gold (night), flowing 
hair, and white veil (day); the two younger in sky-blue gowns 
(heaven) and black robes (night). 

From the fact that in the saga the three holy Virgins, whom 
we recognize as an offshoot of the three Norns at the Weltesk 
Yggdrasil, are characterized as belonging to the train of St 
Ursula, we are justified in concluding that the latter also is of 
mythic origin. In support of this, let us hear the testimony of 
some few sagas. 

Between Gotha and Fisenach in Thuringia, lies the Zérsel, 
Horselen, or Horsel Will (Venusberg), where the Thuringtan 
forest host, with Frau Zfolle and the faithful Eckhart roam about. It 
is far stretching, hillock-shaped and bare, while in the ravine 
which penetrates it the traveller fancies he hears a rushing noise, 
which was believed by Christian fancy to be the lamentations of 
poor souls and gave the hill its names of mons horrtsonus and 
Ilérseelenberg. It is, therefore, a Tartarus of the old Germans. 
Can the name be allied to Horsa, “ a steed,” and thus denote the 
place whither in the evening the sun-steed returns, and whence 
the night-steed departs? “Or,if we are not more inclined to 
recognize in Hérsel the Rossii (compare the nursery rhymes) of 
the Wild Huntress, hence called Ursel, we might, perhaps, see in 
it the same syllable Her, modified into Hor and Hor, which is 
found in the names Herjan, Frau Hera, Herka, and Herodias.” 
(H. v. W.). As early as in the 16th century Gobelinus Persona, 
speaking of Frau Hera, tells us that, according to Savon belief, 
she rides in the Twelve Christmas nights through the air, con- 
ferring a superabundance of worldly goods; and of Frau Herka 
(a diminutive form of Hera), the Havellandish Frau Holle, that 
she left with the subterranean host for Thuringia, when the old 
oaks were thinned out in Havelland. (Simrock, Myth, § 113). 
In Thuringian folk-language, the hill is called Hérschelberg; the 
ravine, the Zérschelloch; and the woman who goes out by night 
with three companions (here termed Nuns, that is, Norns) old 
Urschel, who is clad in the huntsman’s colour, green. Here then 
we have St Ursula with her 11,000 Virgins, otherwise without 
meaning or historical mention, who, fleeing from Attila and 
wandering down the Rhine, have everywhere left their traces in 
the sagas; the Virgins with their leader, three of whom we have 
met as Ainbet, Warbet, and Wilbet, the fowr Queens in Kln- 
schor's stronghold, the flower-maidens with Kundry in Parsifal.t 





* From Bayreuther Blitter. 
_ + We frequently meet with similar hills, in which evil spirits dwell; there 
is, also, another Urschelberg near Pfullingen, in Swabia, A rich castle with 
all its treasures once sank there, we are told, through the earth; like Kling- 
sor’s stronghold and enchanted garden, Junker Melchior zur Gilgen from 
Lucerne, who made a pilgrimage in 1519 to Jerusalem, informs his readers 
that the Veneris Gart in which Pallas, Juno, and Venus, contended for the 
prize of beauty, was still shown in Cyprus, and that “bey derselben Stadt” 
(Paphos) “ lit ein hoher Berg, wirt genant Frouw Venus Berg, wan da hat 
sie gewont, da etlich Liit si vermeinend im Berg verschlossen sin und gros 
Lust und Freud darin haben, daran doch niits ist.” (‘‘ Near the same town” 
—Paphos—“ lay a high mountain, called the mountain of Venus, because 
she lives there, and some people believe she is shut up inside, and enjoys 





Our saga theory with regard to the four Queens and 400 or 500 
Virgins in Parzival may perhaps appear too diffusive, but was 
considered necessary, because at first sight the demonstration of 
their mythic origin seems almost impossible, and cannot be other- 
wise accomplished, and, likewise, because it includes among other 
things authority for and illustration of, what we have advanced 

enerally with regard to the development of myth and saga.— 
t is, for instance, exceedingly interesting to follow down to the 
present the traces of the primeval Hel, in the two colours, black 
and white, and in good and bad, in many sagas of the three 
holy Virgins.—At any rate, after this review of the sagas, we 
can no longer doubt that Klingsor’s female captives are the 
reflection of the Norns (Walkyres) and of Frau Holle with her 
followers, And it must surprise everyone to find that, in 
Wolfram’s epic, round Klingsor, the Wild Huntsman (see above !) 
are assembled all the weird and pagan shapes of night: Norns, 
Walkyres, or the three holy Virgins, and Frau Holle, or Ursula 
with her retinue, a legendary counterpart of the Wild Host. 
Suggestions for further possible points of resemblance, left 
to the reader to discover, are given by the employment of 
italics, — 

Let us now return to our Kundry. In her the author of 
Parsifal has blended from Wolfram’s epic: Kondrie /a Sorzer, 
Herzeleide, Jeschute, Sigune, Kunneware, Kondwiramur, Orgeluse, 
and, also, Arnive, who answers to Urschel, and is met with in 
Kundry as chief of the flower-maidens. Kondrie la Sorzier, the 
Graal-messenger, whom Parzival curses and sends astray, naturally 
constitutes the foundation of Wagner’s Kundry. 

The solstice myth, to which Herzeleide pointed, appears likewise 
in our Kundry, previously Herodias, only reversed. ‘“ What is 
related of Herodias, placed at the head of the furious host, 
namely that Johannes blows her through the air, is a reversal 
of the myth of Freyja, who, when left by Odhur, her husband, 
weeps golden tears for him, nay, travels to unknown nations in 
search of him.” (Simrock). ‘Our own myths, of which there 
are traces in the Wild Hunt, and the myths, also, of peoples 
primitively related to us, show us either death, or, which is the 
same thing, the flight of the God of the fine season, whom his 
beloved wife seeks and bewails; or tt is the God pursuing the 
Goddess who fices before him.” (Simrock). 

Jeschute is attacked in her tent by Parzival, who struggles 
with her ; Wagner’s Kundry is clutched by the throat by Parsifal, 
when she announces the death of Herzeleide (his mother). (In 
the one and the other instance the first outburst of his madness.) 
Moreover the idea of the awakening plays a part in the matter, 
as in the case of curse-laden Kundry. 

Sigune, condemned to sorrow by the death of her beloved, and 
with his corpse at the foot of the linden (the tree sacred to 
Herka and Frau Holle) resembles Frau Holle and Herodias, the 
latter of whom, likewise, sits at the foot of oaks and hazels (the 
Hollerbusch) ; she is found in Kundry, who is no other than 
Herodias, that is: one doomed by a curse to sorrow. 

Kunneware cannot laugh, and is made to do so by Parzival. 
The saga, related in its proper place, of Faraildis proves, beyond 
a doubt, her re-appearance in Kundry. Kundry, forced by a 
curse to laugh, and unable to weep, is compelled by Parsifal to 
do so. (Wagner, Parsifal, Act 3). 

Kondwiramur was shown to be Briinvhilde, whom, in her fairy 
character of Dornréschen, we already recognized in Kundry. 

Orgeluse appeared to us as Gerda, the earth, imprisoned during 
winter, under snow and ice, and related to Idun, whom also we 
already recognised in Kundry. In Kundry we again came across 
Orgeluse, also, as the seductress of Anfortas. Finally in Orgeluse 
we have the link connecting Kundry with Klingsor. 

Orgeluse and Klinschor took us to Kundry engaged in Klingsor’s 
service (Wagner, Parsifal, Act 2). How comes Kundry in 
Klingsor’s service ? Already in the Saga is she, as the Wild 
Huntress (Herodias) andthe Walkyre (Gundryggia, Kondwiramur)f{ 


great delight and pleasure, but there is nothing in this.”) This again 
reminds us of the flower-maidens who, in Parsifal’s case, disputed with each 
other the palm of beauty. 

¢ The name of Conduiramour is falsely formed from the French; how- 
ever beautiful its French signification of Lead-Love may seem, we must not derive 
the word from that language. I read in it the northern “Gunn,” German : 
“ Gund,” as in Condrie, and hold it to be completely identical with Kuneware, 
for I perceive in both a compound of “ Gund” and “ Wara,” that is: “ Kampf- 
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associated with the Wild Huntsman (Wotan, Hackelberend) ; by 
her nature she is Klingsor’s companion. In Wagner's Parsifal 
she is compelled by Klingsor’s magic art to serve him. The 
magician has power only over those who do not stand under the 
Cross, over the unbaptized, the pagan world, and the slaves 
of unsubdued, sef-asserting will—From the keepers of the 
Graal and everything belonging to the latter, his spells and his 
power recoil; in this sphere he can achieve conquests only by 
stratagem and by the arts of temptation applied to human 
weakness in general. Into this service the unbaptized Kundry is 
forced by his supernatural might, which changes her from an ugly 
woman to the most lovely creature ever beheld. As such she 
becomes the representative of the female sex, when the latter by 
beauty and hypocrisy, masking wild passion, heartlessly becomes a 
power of temptation, poisoning man’s vigour (the suffering 
Amfortas!) and bringing misery and despair into the world. 
This evil personified under a dazzling exterior, but, as a fatal 
curse, causing itself the greatest tortures, is shown us by Kundry 
under Klingsor’s sway, while her retinue of enchanted, curse-driven 
members of the Wild Host, become under the same spell the 
beauteous creatures fluttering around Parsifal. 

Liberated from the sway of Klingsor, Kundry is driven by her 
yearning for redemption to take service in the domain of the 
Graal, We there behold her unattractive and ugly—but filled with 
and completely absorbed in woman’s sacred mission of help-bringing, 
healing, quickening, elevating, and redeeming service. Thus she 
becomes the representative of the naive, love-filled, humble, sacri- 
ficially devoted female sex, in secret applying itself to what is really 
a kind of mission of expiation and redemption for the world. (The 
German Dornréschen, Martha and Mary of Bethany). 

Wagner's Kundry is a mythic creation so full of life, that I 
believe I am far from having in these lines exhausted her nature. 
A mythic store of overpowering force is built up in her. Wagner's 
Kundry, magic creature that she is, winds around us a legendary 
spell such as could spring only from the creative power of German 
genius. German, aye, genuinely German is Kundry, to the deepest 
recesses of her being. To have in some measure shown this would 
be for me a source of profound pleasure.* 


— 
SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


Mdlle Mendés, for some months, member of M. Carvalho’s 
company without appearing, has changed managers, and signed 
an engagement with M. Halanzier.—At the Opéra-Comique, 
Mad. Galli-Marié has re-appeared as Mignon. Mdlle Isaac was 
Philine, The performance went off well. Mdlle Isaac has like- 
wise given satisfaction as the fair protagonist of Huydée. A one- 
act trifle, Le Vizir dans 'Embarras, words by MM. Ernest de 
Calonne and Gustave Roger, music by M. Emile Bourgeois, has 
been accepted, Among the probable revivals are Guiraud’s 
Piccolino and Bazin’s Maitre Pathelin. M.Choppin, the bass, has 
cancelled his engagement after a single appearance.—The career 
of the Théatre-Lyrique has not hitherto been such as to inspire 
hopes for its future. The French version of Aida is not more 
attractive than Le Capitaine Fracasse, and the theatre has closed 
its doors. The new season will be inaugurated on the 2nd Sep- 
tember with the Marquis d’Ivry’s Amants de Vérone.—A sparkling 
one-act comic opera, Les Bijoux de Jeannette, words by M. Marc 
Constantin, music by M. Amédée Godart, has been produced at 
the Renaissance.—Orphée aua Enfers, with Mdme Peschard as 





Wehr” (compare “ War-bet ”), which answers perfectly to the actual name: 
Gunnvér, of a northern Walkyre (Grimm, I. P. 397). To Gundwer, which 
had even then become unintelligible, was added in Wolfram the Frenchified 
and gallant “ amour,” perhaps from the name “ Lufamur,” in an old English 
poem about Parzvial.—H. v. W. 

* By emphasising from the outset the fact that he intended ina progress 
through the world of national myths to exhibit to us only the German char- 
acter of Kundry, the writer of the above determined to leave unconsidered 
a very important side of this wonderful poetic creation, namely, the metaphi- 
8i(0-ethical side, which in the appropriateness of the soul-wanderings and of 
the double consciousness, with its presentiments more or less strongly 
announced according to the lightness or darkness of her condition for the 
moment, offers in Kundry matter for the most serious consideration. May 
some kind friend be found, willing to furnish what would be so desirable, 
namely, the matter needed to complete the above valuable but purely mytho- 
logical article—Ep, Bayreuther Blitter, 





Eurydice, has been revived at the Gaité. After the first act, M. 
Offenbach took possession of the baton, and conducted a new over- 
ture composed for the work, The Fantaisies-Parisiennes, formerly 
Théatre-Beaumarchais, opens for buffa opera on the 25th inst, 
The entertainment will consist of Za Croix de (Alcalde, words by 
MM. Vast, Ricouard, and Favin, music by M. Henri Perry, pre- 
ceded by a one-act curtain-raiser, Le Soudard, by the same authors 
and composers. At the recent Conservatory examinations, one 
young lady, Mdlle Vaillant, carried off the three first-vocal prizes 
—prix de chant, priv dopéra-comique, and prix d’opéra. Both 
MM. Halanzier and Carvalho were eager to engage one 80 
promising, but Mdlle Vaillant was already bound for the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels. The Conservatory charges nothing for 
the instruction it imparts, and allows a monthly pension to its 
more deserving pupils: a pension which Mdlle Vaillant received 
for several years. In return for this every student, on entering 
the institution, signs a bond that he or she will, for three years 
after completing the course of study, accept an engagement, if 
called upon, at comparatively low terms from the manager of one 
of the two lyric theatres here, enjoying a subvention from the 
State. Mdlle Vaillant, attracted by the high terms the Brussels 
managers offered, has disregarded her obligations towards the 
Opéra and the Opéra-Comique. It may be mentioned, by way of 
excuse, that, when she commenced her negotiations with MM. 
Stoumon and Calabrési, she had no presentiment of the honours 
she should achieve. Still this is no excuse in the eyes of the law, 
into the hands of whose representatives the matter has been 
placed by the Minister of Fine Arts. 


—— 
AN OLD STAGER, 
MY LAST NIGHTMARE, 
(From * The Theatre.” ) 


No matter where—no matter when ;—that matters not a bit. 
They played a comedy, methought ; and I was in the pit. 

I won the front, the middle seat, by struggling for it hard, 
When lo! a stranger darted in, contiguous to the bard. 

I found my neighbour affable : he made a few remarks 

On commerce and on politics, the weather and the parks. 

’T was only when an act was o’er he threw the mask aside, 
Produced his hobby tout-d-coup, and swiftly got astride. 


‘You don’t remember Harley, sir? Of course; but never mind. 
A quaint performer Harley was ; unequalled of his kind. 
Grotesque in ev’ry feature, sir; grotesque in ev'ry limb. 

Law bless me, what a Dogberry the drama lost in him / 

I’m not the man to go about and swear the present age 

Has nobody presentable to put upon the stage. 

No, not at Ai ; quite otherwise—but still we must allow, 

In spite of all our funny men, we've not a Harley now. 


‘* And Farren—there’s another name, no easy one to match. 

What style, sir! That’s the sort of thing your youngsters 
never catch, 

The grace, the charm, the elegance—the everything, I mean ! 

We lost Sir Peter Teazle, sir, when Farren left the scene. 

Perhaps—to go from high to low—you may remember Wright ?— 

‘ Not old enough ?’—Exactly so. I only said you might.— 

Not always over-delicate, but so intensely droll. 

He nearly suffocated one—he did, upon my soul ! 


“By Jove, sir, they were jolly times, the old Adelphi days : 

= Bedford, Wright, Miss Woolgar, shone in one colossal 
aze ; 

Leigh Murray, and a Mr Smith—a Smith initialled O— 

The chartered representative of residents below. 

They had the Keeley couple, too; both always to the fore. 

Sure such a pair was never seen—and will be never more, 

Ah, what a woman, Mrs K. !—You’ve parents I suppose, 

~ saw her play Jack Sheppard, sir, when Paul sang ‘ Jolly 
ose ?’ 

‘*T never saw Macready, sir ; but I remember Brooke. 

I've seen the model British tar portrayed by ‘ Tippy ’ Cooke, 

I recollect the fairy times, the bright Lyceum days, 

When Planché brought us back again the genii and the fays. 

I recollect—but surely, sir, you scarcely can expect 

A chronological account of all I recollect. 

Besides, you’re growing sleepy, gir ; I noticed it before. 

I’ve wasted more than time enough. I shan’t waste any more 


Heyry 8, LzicH, 


fed) 
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Grossmith! Grossmith! Grossmith! 
















The performance of the clever nautical opera H.M.S.. Pinafore ; 
or, the Lass that Loved a Sailor, at the Opera Comique, is now pre- 
ceded by a satirical musical sketch written by Mr George Grossmith, 
and followed by a drawing-room entertainment in which the same 
versatile comedian, by his own unaided efforts, keeps the audience 
amused for twenty minutes. Mr Grossmith’s lever de rideau is 
called Cups and Saucers. It contains as cynical a treatment of the 
china-mania as could well be imagined. Mrs Nankeen Worcester, a 
gushing widow, played by Miss Emily Cross, loves General Deelah 
because she believes him to be the owner of a fine collection of old 
Chelsea, General Deelah is enamoured of an antique cup, worth 
£10,000, which he imagines Mrs Worcester to possess. When the 
cup is produced and is found by the mark to be a forgery, the 
General is ready to repent of his promise of marriage ; and the lady 
is equally reluctant to be wedded on discovering that the General 
has no old china, but condescends to the vulgar occupation of 
making modern pottery for Japan, those islands being stripped bare 
of cups and saucers by the great demand for Oriental ware in 
Europe. However, the lady and th2 gentleman, after an interval, 
ascertain that they still have some sparks of regard for each 
other, although before giving away to their affection they care- 
fully enquire the particulars of each other’s fortune. The worldly 








part. The comic song of ‘‘The Careful Man” concludes the enter- 
tainment. It is an excellent song, and deserves its popularity ; but 
it has nothing whatever to do with the story of the Five Hamlets, 
and does not make an artistic finale.—Times, 


—o- — 


WORCESTERSHIRE CRICKET MUSIC. 


The visit of the Free Foresters at the Worcestershire cricket 
meetings is always welcome, not only because they are good 
cricketers, but because they possess musical ability with which the 
weg have had several opportunities of becoming acquainted. 

heir part-singing is remarkably effective, as was strikingly shown 
on Wednesday, when an amateur concert was given at the music 
hall. The audience was unusually large, and the programme was 
more attractive—certainly more varied—than on former occasions. 
The Free Foresters gratified all by the precision, delicacy, and spirit 
with which they sang; and the band, numbering over thirty, of the 
36th Regiment (performers on the cricket ground during the week) 

layed in capital style an operatic selection, and a selection of old 
Finglish aehelion in the latter of which their combined talent and 
the skill of the soloists were both exhibited. These performances 
alone would have sufficed to make the occasion enjoyable, but the 
promoters were fortunate in the assistance of several ladies and 
gentlemen—vocalists and instrumentalists—whose efforts gave 
strength and variety to the programme. Mr Ratliff claimed indul- 
gence for Miss Holden on the plea of a severe cold. It was scarcely 


| necessary, however, for Miss Holden sang Cowen’s “‘ At last” and a 


| 





| Marshall, and the Hon. S. G, Lyttleton. 


| serenata (Braga) with a degree of taste that called forth warm expres- 


sions of approval. The Rev. W. Jeykell, who has given convincing 
proof that he possesses an excellent voice and the ability to use it, 
was also among the vocalists. The Hon. S. G. Lyttleton gave 
Pinsuti’s ‘‘I fear no foe,” so admirably that the audience encored 
him. The obligation those who arranged the concert were under to 
Mr A. J. Caldicott for his services at the pianoforte (in accom- 
panying the songs and playing a solo) was greatly increased by his 
consent to take the place of Mr Bray in the glees and part-songs. 
His high attainments are so generally known, it is not necessary to 
say how well he acquitted himself in both respects. Those who, 
with Mr Caldicott, gave the part-songs were Mr T. Ratliff, H. M. 
Last, although not least, 


| a trio by Beethoven for violin, violoncello, and piano, received most 


position of each being satisfactory, the aspirations of each for | 


Sévres and Dresden are not permitted to stand in the way, 
and a quaint duet announces that, to use the appropriate meta- 
phor, their union will be cemented. The adieu scene, before 
this conclusion is reached, is the most entertaining. Mr 
Richard Temple, as General Deelah, bids his love good-bye 
in lines successively borrowed from all the many romantic songs of 
which the motive or burden is ‘‘ Farewell!” The effect is like that 
produced when a singer tries over, one after another, the specimens 
of ballads given in advertisement sheets, where two or three bars 
and half-a-dozen words are quoted from each. The complete differ- 
ence in style between Mr Grossmith’s dry humour and the half- 
poetical extravagance of Messrs Sullivan and Gilbert’s travestie of 
life on board a man-of-war makes it possible for three comic per- 
formances to succeed each other without the least suspicion of 
monotony or sameness. 

The drawing-room entertainment with which Mr George Grossmith 
retains the greater part of the audience after the piece of the 
evening is finished is called the Five Hamlets, and depicts the con- 
fusion of mind into which a country gentleman was plunged who 
came to town and found Hamlet being played at five theatres. Even 
experienced playgoers might, we imagine, be astonished at such an 
occurrence. But Mr Grossmith’s hero was led by ignorance, or 
constitutional indecision, to adopt the fatal course of attempting to 
see one act of each. It happened that the first Hamlet was an opera 
at Covent Garden ; the second a tragedy at the Lyceum ; another 
was a tragedy by amateurs at St George’s Hall; the fourth was a 
farce ; and the fifth a burlesque at the Strand. Mr Grossmith intrc- 
duces us to each of these in turn. The fun which is made by 
imitating the Italian opera is poot ; but Mr Irving at the Lyceum is 
mimicked with much skill in dumb-show, and in the burlesque the 
well-known mannerisms of Mr John Clarke Be gy to repeat 
Ophelia’s speeches in his deep bass tones) and of Mr Toole are 
admirably reproduced. We may be sure the actor does not spare 
the amateurs at St George’s Hall. They began the second act at 
11.30 p.m., and entrusted the part of the Prince of Denmark toa 
gentleman who had long red whiskers, and would not shave for the 





skilful treatment at the hands of Major and Mrs Berkeley and Mr 
Ek. W. Whinfield. Major Berkeley also played the violin obbligato 
in the serenata. Judging from the large attendance and the appro- 
bation so freely bestowed, the concert was as successful as any of its 
precursors. It is certainly a very popular feature of the cricket 
week.—Berrow’s Worcester Journal, Aug. 10. 





AN OLD ARAB'S SONG,* 
Recitative. 
My barb! my glorious steed ! 
Methinks my soul would mount upon its track 
More fleetly, could I die upon thy back! 
How would thy thrilling speed 
Quicken my pulse! oh, Allah! I get wild! 
Dreaming of youth, once more a desert child! 
Aria. 
When Allah on thee that proud barb did bestow, 
Thou couldst launch from his heel like a bolt from a bow. 
He call’d from the desert the blast, and said : 
“List! list! and obey, 
Wild wind, what I say ; 
Be the Arab’s steed.” 
The wind at the word took the form of a steed— 
In his hoofs like the thunder, like lightning his speed. 
, 
And then that thy cheek ne’er shall whiten with fear, 
When before thee the Infidel hosts should appear, 
He caught up a piece of rough steel, and said: 
“List! list! and obey, 
Rude steel, what I say ; 
Be the Arab’s heart.” 
And the Infidel fears thee, equipped as thou art, 
With the wind for a charger, and steel for a heart. 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 








* Copyright. 
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WAIFS. 


Signor Caravoglia has gone to Italy. 

L’ Africaine has produced a sensation at Seville. 

Niels W. Gade is spending his vacation in Jutland. 

Herr Jules de Swert’s new opera is in rehearsal at Wiesbaden. 

August Wilhelmj starts for New York on the 10th September. 

Mr F. B. Jewson is passing his vacation at his favourite resort, the 
Isle of Thanet. 

Mr Dion Boucicault’s son, nut Mr Dion Boucicault himself, has 
come to London. 

The bronze medallion has been stolen from the Gluck monu- 
ment in Vienna. 

Herr Wilhelmj has been engaged for a seven months’ tour through 
the United States. 

Herren Ignaz Briill and G. Henschel will give concerts together 
in Berlin next November. 

Meister Martin der Kiifer, an opera by Wendelin Weissheimer, 
has been accepted at Carlsruhe. 

Several German managers will visit Paris to attend the first per- 
formance of Gounod’s Polyeucte. 

The municipality of Hamburgh have decided on purchasing the 
Stadttheater with all its accessories. 

It is said that Der Barbier von Bagdad, by Peter Cornelius, will 
be produced next season in Vienna. 

Mr Sothern makes his re-appearance as Lord Dundreary, at the 
Haymarket Theatre, on Thursday next. 

Le Capitaine Fracassé will be the first novelty of the season at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

Signora Boschetti’s ballet, // Vello d’oro, will be produced at the 
Teatro Apollo, Rome, during the Carnival. 

Mr Rudolf Aronson, the well-known conductor, left Liverpool for 
New York on the 3rd inst., by the Abyssinia. 

Malle Stella Faustina will make her first appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, on Saturday next. 

The new theatre at Fermo was inaugurated with M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s Amletto, Signor Graziani sustaining the title part. 

A ‘‘Salvum fac Imperatorem ” by Otto Taubert, was performed 
in Torgau at the thanksgiving service for the German Emperor. 

“Hurry up with that beer,” said a customer to a barkeeper at 
Roanoke, Indiana, who immediately shot him through the 
head. 

The Teatro Dall Verme, Milan, opens for a short season on the 
24th inst., with J Masnadieri (Verdi's Jenny Lind opera of sacred 
memory). 

The Ménestrel informs us that ‘‘ Mdme Christine Nilsson se rends 
aux bains de mer, sans avoir rien décidé pour sa prochaine saison 
@ hiver.” 


Miss Blanche Lucas, the admired young vocalist, was married on 
Monday last, and has, we are informed, retired from the profession. 


Herr Jean Grimm, composer of Die Biirgermeisterwahl, produced 
two years since at Wiesbaden, has written a new three-act opera, 
Elfenliche. 


M. Maurice Strakosch is in London. His new ‘‘star,” Mdlle 
Stella Faustina, has had, we are informed, brilliant success in the 
Scandinavian towns. 


F. Kulau, the violoncello virtuoso and last relative of the com- 
_ of the same name (who so prodigally administered to the 
ute) in Denmark, died a short time ago in Copenhagen. 


Mr Carl Rosa has returned from Paris, where he has been inspecting 
the Exhibition. Inspecting other matters besides, he has purchased 
the exclusive right of performing Guirard’s opera, Piccolino, in this 
country. 


M. Cavannes, the well-known performer on the cornet-2-piston, 
who gained a first prize at the Paris Conservatoire, is engaged by 
M. Riviere for his forthcoming series of concerts at Covent Garden 
Theatre, to begin as soon as those of Messrs Gatti are over. 


Miss Florence Sanders, the youthful and intelligent pupil of Mr 
W. H. Holmes, played Sterndale Bennett’s concerto iF csleee at 
the Crystal Palace Friday concert, last week, and met with deserved 


success. She was unanimously ‘called ” at the conclusion of her 
performance, 





Mr Louis Engel, the long experienced and accomplished professor 
of the harmonium, has returned to London after a week’s sojourn at 
Osborne, where he had the honour of playing several tunes before 
her Majesty, and giving a series of lessons on the harmonium to the 
Princess Beatrice. 

Arrangements have been made, by the managers of the forth- 
coming Worcester Festival, for throwing open, without ticket, a 
considerable portion of the cathedral—about 1,000 places, of which 
half are in the nave and half in the aisles, entrance by the west 
door only, which will be opened an hour before each service, ‘To 
the rest of the cathedral admission will be given by free tickets 
through the north and south doors. After making suitable provision 
for the Corporations, the festival committee, stewards, and the 
cathedral body, these tickets will be issued to the public. Applica- 
tion may be made to Messrs Eaton, College Street, at once; but it 
must be understood that tickets cannot be issued till after the 
20th inst.—Berrou’s Worcester Journal. 








Vienna.—Herr Heinrich Proch, retired Imperial Chapelmaster, 
celebrated his seventieth birthday on the 22nd ult. He conducted 
for the first time in this capital on the 17th September, 1837, at the 
Josefstidter Theater, under the management of Franz Pokorny. 
He has composed 250 songs, two grand masses, overtures, &c. He 
first belonged to the Imperial Operahouse on the Ist April, 1840. 





Adbertisenrents, 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Moki, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. : 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Methiod as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 








DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co. ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quartet 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 
“FLORA MACDONALD’ 8 ee and “ ene 8 bal ose 
AWA’’ 


“ HUNTINGTOWER” _... wae co coe ces wee 4B 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ ORAIGIE LEA” :.. eco? tase nce” ene 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” “ be “ere. ieee vce 
“THERE'S NAB LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” Ca Se ee 48, 


London: Dune AN sitsddmnte & Co., 244, y Regent | pay w. 


SUNG BY Mame ‘ENRIQUEZ. 
Just Published. 


“HER VOICE.” 


Tur Porrry sy A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 
The Music by 
IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 


No. 1. “SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” eee és pe eee ae, < hal 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” os ae eee oe 
3. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ...  ... 0 0. ae 49% 


The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 


No. 1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” pee ee we 48, 
2. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD”... see oe 46, 
3. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” eve « 48. 
4, “I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” ads sod sco 48. 


The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
Just Published. 


LUCREZIA BORGTA. 


GRANDE FANTAISIE DE BRAVOURE 
For the 
PIANOFORTE. 
BY RICARDO LINTER. 
Price 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 
66 ’ 
DAISIES WERE WAKING.” 
ONG. 
Words and Music by 
NORA BURNEY. 
Price 4s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FRANCESCO BERGER'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” ” Valse de Concert. fe ee eet ee aa 
“UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS”. mont! y sag Ch geast tc bee 
IE seh vets ease’ ants tim ack, ioe, 
“CONSOLATION” ... van ee ius ‘Ke “ee ius des eos 
© UR ine. 2 dec MSc bevegt’ daw, ade Aven bese 
“ TROISIEME TARANTELLE” cn ear rb ceoeigiy 


tendon: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent 8 Gtrect, W. 


ITALIAN SONGS BY 6. MURATORI. 





‘*PERCHE SOGNAR MIA a a — di F. Rizzelli) « & 
“TUTTO E TORMENTO” + (Metastasio) ... 4s. 
“IL MESSAGIO DEI SOSPIRI” (V. Meini) ... 4s. 


“ TERZETTO,” per Soprano, Contralto, ‘e Tenori. 
‘OH DEI, CHE DOLCE IN CANTO” ... (Parolé di Metastasio) ... 4s, 


London: Duncan tad ISON & Oo. 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW NOCTURNE. 


DIEU A LA VIE.” Nocturne, for -the Pianoforte. 


Spy d by JOANNA EnRiQuEz. Price 4s. Published by Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D’ALBERT. 





HAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of several Novelties by the above popular 
and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 


s. d. 
THE ENGAGED WALTZ _.... a 2 O net. 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On ies Sur. 
LIVAN’s Song... 20,, 


SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. “On homens an 
LIVAN’s Song and other favourite and Original 
Melodies ... 

CLEOPATRA GALOP . 

LOVE LETTER POLKA 

FANFARE POLKA __... : 

MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. “On hile of 
the day ... bt 2° ¢ 

SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on ae pens LLIVAN’S 
popular Song. ‘‘One of the best wee ever 
written by the above favourite composer” ... , i Lee 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. 0n Airs in 
SULLIVAN’s popular Cantata 

TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 

TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 

RINK GALOP __... 

FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE S 

FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 

PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... i 

SICILY QUADRILLE ... aa 

TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES .. : 

CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 

WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 
Melodies ... ‘ B 

COMO QUADRILLE. On Italian ies 

BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE . i 

KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 

MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES ... 

LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 

WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) ... 
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N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 








CHAPPELL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Second edition, ready this day, Price 3s. cloth, 


STEPHEN HELLER: 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF H. BARBEDETTE. 


(Membre de la Chambre des Députés ; Charente-Inférieure). 


BY 


ROBERT BROWN-BORTHWICK 


(Vicar of All Saints’, Scarborough). 


SELECT PIANOFORTE PIECES 


STEPHEN HELLER. 


An autumn leaf (Romance, Op. 105, No. 3) 

An even song (Prelude, Op. 110, No. 16) 
Aubade (Prelude, Op. 81, No.7). 

Barcarolle (Prelude, Op. 81, No. 23) 

Berceuse (Study, Op. 47, No. 19)... .... ; 
Chanson de Mai (Prelude, Op. 81, No. 17) .. 
Chant du berceau (Prelude, Op. 81, No. 15) 
Chant du soir (Study, Op. 45, No. 9) ' 
Cradle song (Chanson de Berceau, Op. 73, No. 3) . 
Feuillet d’album (Study, Op. 16, No. ) .. 
Halte du chasseur (Dans les Bois, Op. 86, No. 3) . 
Huntsman’s song (Chant du Chasseur, bai 73, No. ») 
Jagdlied (Study, Op. 90, No. 7) ra 
L’avalanche (Study, Op. 45, No. 2) .. 





La truite (Caprice Brillant on the ~~ of Schubert, 
Op. 33).. ; 

Liedchen (Study, Op. “46, No. 8) ‘ 

On song’s bright pinions (Improvisata on | Song of 
Mendelssohn, Op. 67) 5% e aia 

Ondine (Study, Op. 45, No. 16) - 

Parting song (Mendelssohn’s Song transcribed) 

Réverie au bois (Study, Op. 45, No. 13) 

The watermill (Study, Op. 45, No. 20). 

Un rayon du soleil (Study, Op. 45, No. 1) 

Une petite feuille (Op.110) . 

Une petite histoire (Study, Op. 125, No. 6) 

Wanderstunden (Réveries d’Artiste, Op. 80, No. 2) 
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The above pieces are among the most popular works of this esteemed Composer. A complete catalogue of his 


entire works, Op. 1 to Op. 141, is now ready, and will be forwarded post free (on application) to any part of the 
world. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Printed by HENDERSON, Ratt, AND Fenton, at 73 and 74, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
Published by Witiam Duncan Davison, at the Office, 244, Regent Street, Saturday, Agen 17, 1878, , 














